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From the Director General Land 
Engineering and Maintenance and 
EME Branch Advisor 


I recently expressed my 
thoughts on the subject of 
impending change as a foreword to 
the 1992 DGLEM Strategic Plan. I 
thought it appropritate, as your 
Branch Advisor, to publish an 
extract of that document in the 
EME Journal since my message 
applies equally to the future of the 
EME Branch. 

The international events which 
we have witnessed during the past 
year are already being 
characterized by many political 
observers as some of the most 
profound of the twentieth century. 

In the wake of the dissolution of the 
Warsaw Pact and collapse of the 
Soviet Union, NATO is struggling 
to redefine its roles in a radically 
different international and 
economic environment. For its 
part, Canada has responded by 
issuing a new defence policy 
which gives recognition to the 
changing role of the Alliance as 
well as adjusting to today’s 
economic imperatives. 

Most defense analysts agree 
that this policy review will lead to 
some of the most significant 
changes in the Canadian Forces in 
many years. The editorial in the 
December 1991 issue of the 
Canadian Defence Quarterly offers 


a comparatively stark vision: 
“Coping with change is certainly 
not new for the Canadian Forces, 
but this time there is a 
difference...Unless their is some 
major international crisis or 
emergency, there is every prospect 
of even further budget cuts and 
personnel reductions in the 
Regular Force for years to come. 
What the future holds is less”. The 
army has responded by embarking 
on a major restructuring of its 
Regular and Reserve components 
and by an unconditional 
commitment to the effective 
implementation of the “Total Force” 
concept. 

If we are to manage the 
changes which are about to 
confront us, we need to bring this 
vision into sharper focus. The 
Land Maintenance System will be 
required to support an equipment 
base which will be larger, more 
complex and will be managed by 
fewer personnel. The status quo 
will be constantly challenged in the 
interest of exploring more cost- 
effective ways of doing business. 
As the Commands restructure, we 
will need to adjust and in some 
cases, redesign our organizations 
and procedures to respond to new 
support concepts and constrained 
budgets. 


Our ability to survive during this 
period of transition will depend on 
how successful we are at applying 
a wide variety of techniques and 
management practices. We will 
need to leverage our resources by 
exploiting the advantages of 
information technologies, ridding 
ourselves of work which offers little 
or no value-added and accepting 
less than perfect solutions. 
Managers will need to understand 
and apply the principles of risk 
management. 

Change not only presents 
challenges, it also creates 
opportunities. The organizations 
which will emerge from this period 
of uncertainty will be those who 
recognize the inevitability of 
change and have the courage and 
foresight to respond to its 
demands. Recognizing that 
people are our most important 
resource, we will require strong 
and effective leadership at all 
levels. DGLEM intends to be 
among those organizations which 
will survive during this period of 
transition. If we want to influence 
change to our advantage, we need 
to be proactive and not avoid 
making the difficult decisions. “The 
Future is Now”. 

Arte et Marie. 
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Presentation of a French Decoration to 
Major P.G.G. Collinge 


In July 1989, Maj Collinge arrived 
in Metz France to take over his new 
duties as exchange officer with HQ 1 
(FR) Corps. One year later, the 1 
(FR) Corps was disbanded and, as a 
result, he was transferred a short 
distance away to “1 Commandement 
de Logistigue Operationelle (1 
COMLOG)” for one year. The role of 
that organisation is to provide casualty 
evacuation and logistics support to the 
French Army when engaged in 
Central Europe. This Command 
could be compared to our Theatre 
Base concept. 

During that year, Maj Collinge’s 
primary function was to prepare and 
conduct the logistics support aspect of 
all 1 COMLOG exercises. Essentially, 



BGen R.N. Fischer congratulates Maj 
P.G.G. Collinge on being awarded the 
“Medaille d'argent de la Defence 
nation ale" by France. 


this involved the movements of 
ammunition trains from France to 
preselected train stations in Germany 
and from there to Corps areas by 
specialised trucks. As an average, 
the 1 COMLOG participates in a one 
week CPX every month. These take 
place in different bases throughout 
France and in Germany where French 
Forces are located. 

To express their gratitude for a job 
well done during those exercises, the 
French Minister of Defence has 
awarded Maj Collinge the “Medaille 
d’argent de la Defense nationale”. 

This is a rare honour seldom granted 
to foreign officers. We would all like to 
congratulate Maj Collinge for this nice 
showing which reflects on him and the 
Branch. 


DGLEM 
Award-1992 

The DGLEM Award is presented 
annually by the Director General Land 
Engineering and Maintenance 
(DGLEM) for outstanding service to 
the Land Maintenance System or to 
the LEME Branch. The 1992 DGLEM 
Award was presented to LCol D.N. 
Redman, currently serving as Base 
Technical Services Officer, CFB Lahr, 
by the DGLEM and LEME Branch 
Advisor, BGen R.N. Fischer. 

LCol Redman was presented this 
award in recognition of his outstanding 
work in integrating the EME Reserves 
into the Total Force Land 
Maintenance System during his tour 
as SSO Maint at FMC HQ. During the 
past two years he and his staff made 
significant progress in the area of 
integrating militia and regular force 
EME trade specifications to the point 
where the LEME Branch lead all 
Combat Service Support Militia trades. 



BGen R.N. Fischer, DGLEM, presented Mr. Jack 
Lemyre with an Employee Assistance Program (EAP) 
Plaque commemorating his four years as a volunteer 
Referral Agent. 

Congratulations Jack 
for a job well done! 
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Colonel Commandant’s Comments 


By Colonel M.C. Johnston 

In my travels recently I have been 
hearing a lot of discussion about the 
Monument which is to be built at the 
School in Borden and unveiled there 
on May 15th, 1994. In what I have 
read and heard I note that there are 
several versions of what it is that we 
will be celebrating in 1994. I even 
detect a little confusion. 

There are, I think, three basic 
points involved: 1) Commemoration of 
50 years of Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering (EME) services as a 
separate identity in the Canadian 
forces; 2) the 50th Anniversary of the 
founding of RCEME and; 3) the term 
RCEME memorial. All three are 
closely related. 

The Commemoration of 50 years of 
EME services as a separate identity in 
the Canadian forces is the real 
purpose of the Monument. It was on 
May 15, 1944 that a separate 
engineering corps was formed in the 
Canadian Army. This gave Canada’s 
Craftsmen a separate identity in the 
Canadian forces. It is something 
which continues to this day and which, 
over the years, has given us great 
pride. But in order to maintain our 
identity, we were forced to give up our 
name of RCEME and our RCEME 
“horse” badge. 

In 1968, as part Integration, we 
were forced to give up the name 
RCEME and become the Land 
Ordnance Engineering (LORE) 

Branch. At that time we had two 
choices, change our name and keep 
our identity or lose our identity and 
become absorbed into some other 
function. The name was not popular 
but we kept our identity. 

In 1974 we had to give up our 
RCEME “horse” badge and take on 


the LORE “wankel” badge. The 
reason is that, because the LORE 
Branch was mainly a combination of 
the former RCEME and the former 
RCAF Mobile Support Equipment 
(MSE) mechanics, neither the 
RCEME or the RCAF badges 
represented the whole Branch. 
Therefore, a new badge had to be 
chosen. This again was not popular. 
But the choice was take the Wankel 
badge and keep our identity or use 
some other Branch’s badge and lose 
our identity. Again we chose to retain 
our identity. 

These changes have been followed 
by two which came from within the 
Branch. In 1984, through the 
leadership of Brigadier- General Bob 
Screaton and Brigadier-General Roly 
Doucet, our name was changed from 
LORE to become what it is today, the 
Land Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering Branch. The official 
reason is that for recruiting purposes 
LORE was not well understood. The 
unofficial popular reason is that LEME 
is as close as we could come to 
RCEME given the mood of the day. 
Officers are once again known as 
EMEs and privates are once again 
becoming known as Craftsmen. 

In 1990 we got the “horse” back in 
the form of the current LEME “horse” 
badge. The badge change was done 
by the hard work and leadership by 
our DG at the time, Brigadier-General 
Jim Hanson, and the Branch Chief 
Warrant Officer, Ron Roy. They had 
the enthusiastic support of everyone 
in the Branch many of whom had 
never worn a “horse” badge before or 
had never served in RCEME! 

You could say that these two 
changes are identity with a preferred 
choice. That’s important because we 
can now relate more closely to the 
mystique that RCEME won in the 


crucible of war. It is the sort of thing 
that provides a beacon and rationale 
to becoming a soldier/technician. 

This desire to relate to RCEME 
explains why the 50th Anniversary of 
the formation of RCEME, May 15, 

1994, has been chosen as the date 
for the unveiling of the 
Commemorative Monument. It also 
explains why the logo, which will be 
used on advertisements and 
souvenirs for the celebrations, 
features a banner at the bottom 
inscribed with “1944 - RCEME - 
1994”. This inscription was chosen to 
give visibility to the 50th Anniversary 
of the formation of RCEME. The 
Celebrations and the Monument will 
commemorate 50 years of separate 
identity. They are not to be a 
memorial. 

The RCEME Memorial is the 
RCEME Memorial Gates. As the then 
Colonel Commandant, General A.G.L. 
McNaughton unveiled them in 1962 
as “a memorial to those members of 
the Corps of Royal Canadian 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineers 
who gave their lives in the service of 
their country”. That function continues 
to this day. I and the Branch Chief 
Warrant Officer, Art Rest, jointly laid a 
wreath on behalf of the Branch as part 
of the Remembrance Day service this 
year at the Gates. The RCEME 
Association also laid a wreath as did 
other units. The remembrance 
ceremony at the RCEME Memorial 
Gates continues to be an integral part 
of the Branch activities today. 

It is 50 years of separate identity 
that we will commemorate in 1994. 

But we will also remember our fallen 
and our past. 

Arte et Made 
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Land Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering Association Report 


Membership Drive 

It has been concluded that the 
LEME Association should expand its 
membership, in order to help finance 
the organization, to provide a base 
from which to draw future executive 
officers and committee members, to 
increase its influence, and to help 
meet its objectives. 

To this end the Association has 
launched a membership drive, under 
the leadership of Capt(Retd) J.G. 
Wilkin. He has developed a 
programme which is aimed at 
approaching all eligible classes of 
potential members with an invitation to 
join. 

A target has been set to raise our 
numbers from the present 180 level to 
250 members by 1992 year-end, and 
to 350 in 1993. 

The Association is particularly 
interested in enroling serving and 
recently served Regular and Reserve 
LEME Officers. These people bring 
up to date knowledge and experience, 
and provide leadership potential for 
the future. Additionally, mutual 
support and bonding between the 
Association and the officer cadre is 
deemed healthy and vital. 

One facet of the programme is to 
approach senior Branch officers to 
seek their support, and ask them to 
encourage serving LEME officers (in 
the Regular and Reserve Forces) to 
consider joining the Association. It is 
anticipated that, working with local 
LEMEA Chapters, all headquarters, 
bases, workshops and service 
battalions will eventually be 
approached. 

Another facet of the programme is 
to find a way of contacting all retiring 
LEME Officers so that they may be 
invited to join. Progress is being 
made on this matter. 


This is an ambitious undertaking 
that will take some time to execute. It 
will be maintained until significant 
results are achieved, or the targets 
met. 

If you have any questions, or wish 
further information, you may contact 
Capt(Retd) J.G. Wilkin, Membership 
Chairman, LEMEA, at Suite 1007, 
1111 Bough Beeches Blvd, 
Mississauga, Ontario, L4W 4N1, 
telephone (416) 624-1818 or your 
local Chair as follows: 

LCol (Retd) W.D. Armstrong 
71 Longwater Chase 
Unionville, ON 
L3R 4A9 

LCol H.B. Halford 
104 William Street 
Sault Ste. Marie, ON 
K7L 1K4 

LCol (Retd) W.G. Hamilton 
44 Liddell Crescent 
Kingston, ON 
K7M 2T4 

Capt (Retd) J.E. Kimber 
2102 Tawney Road 
Ottawa, ON 
K1G 1B8 

Maj (Retd) F.G. Legg 
8523 Tribune Terrace 
Sydney, BC 
J8L 5B6 

Maj (Retd) N. Marcil 
6769 Notre Dame East 
CP 4000 Succursale K 
Montreal, QC 
H1N 3R9 

Capt R. Paddon 
17-2050 Gladwin Road 
Matsqui, BC 
V2S 4P8 

Col (Retd) D.P. Sentell 
227 Main Street 
Salisbury, NB 
E0A 3E0 

LCol (Retd) G.L. Trider 
1187 Queen Street 
Apt #4 
Halifax, NS 
B3H 2S4 


President's Notes 

The 46th Annual General Meeting 
held in CFB Borden, 17-19 October, 

1991, was extremely well attended; 

60 members were in attendance at 
the general meeting on Saturday. 
Almost without exception, every 
region of the country was represented 
by either the chapter or the service 
battalion presenting the report. In 
order to ensure the inclusion of topical 
informative material at the AGM, a 
one half day seminar was again held. 
The topic this year was “The LEME 
Reservist in the Total Force.” The 
focus was on integrated individual 
training and the Land Reserve 
Modernization Project. The concern 
for, and the commitment of support to 
the LEME Reserve was very apparent 
from the guest speakers. Seminar 
information will be covered in greater 
detail in the next Association 
Newsletter. 

Ten resolutions were approved at 
the AGM; four to be responded to by 
FMC and six to be submitted to the 
Conference of Defence Associations. 

The Association is committed to 
strongly support our 50th Anniversary 
and encourages all chapters to 
support the “Great 1992 Car Raffle” 
and initiate their own fund raising 
events. 

The 1992 AGM will be held at 202 
Workshop, Longue Pointe, on 22-25 
October, 1992. 

LCol A.R. McLaughlin, President 
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RCEME 50 th Anniversary - 


1991 Car Raffle 


by Capt P. Blouin 

It all began in August 1990 when 
Col A. Boucher, recently promoted to 
Director Combat Mobility Engineering 
and Maintenance, accepted the task 
of leading the organizing committee 
for the 1991 Car Raffle. He 
immediately recruited a dynamic team 
comprised of Maj. A. Thibert, Lt P. 
Blouin and CWO G. Meunier. After 
responsibilities were distributed 
amongst the members, the work 
began with an objective set at 
$16,001, an amount representing 1 
dollar more than the past two years. 

During the fall of 1990, the team 
effectively completed all the 
preparation tasks such as acquiring 
the raffle permit, printing the tickets, 
preparing the distribution list, 
preparing and sending the tickets to 
units, etc. 

By mid-December the wheel was 
rolling with posters and tickets 
distributed to units, the ball being in 
their hands from then on. 

For the first three months of 1991 
the EME family was buzzing with sale 
promotions through public relations in 
Europe as well as in Canada. At the 
beginning of the year the ticket sales 
seemed to reflect good results. But 
our team chose not to speculate with 
a deadline approaching and a large 
number of tickets still to sell. 

In April and May, the administrative 
work devoted to the money and tickets 
coming in from the units was 
absorbing but rewarding. It was also in 
May, the 15th to be exact, the Land 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 
Branch Day, that was the big ticket 
sale day at the Louis St-Laurent 
Building in Hull, Quebec which 
resulted in ticket sales breaking all 
records. 



The organizing committee included, from left to right, Col Boucher, Maj Thibert, Lt Blouin 
and CWO Meunier. 



The winner of the first prize was 
Mrs. Rose Westcott of Collingwood, 
Ont. Col Pergat, then CO of 
CFSEME, is seen here presenting 
her with the keys to her brand 
new car. 
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Finally the day arrived, 14 June, 
1530hrs. Within the context of the 
annual Sport Day at the LETE site in 
Orleans, the draw took place. Just 
before this, Col Boucher had 
announced that profits for the 1991 
Car Raffle had doubled the 
committee’s expectations, amounting 
to around $30,000. 

Thank you all for your support 
which made this event a success in 
every aspect. Col Boucher will preside 
over the organizing committee for the 
1992 Car Raffle. The infamous 
achievement awards will not be taken 
way from the agenda. Be aware...and 
beware!!! 



The winner of the second prize was Mr. A. Berube of St-Luuc, Quebec. Maj Lajoie, from 
ETFC St-Jean, is seen here presenting him with a television and a VCR. 



The winner of the third prize was WO Cardinal of CFB Gagetown. Maj Horton, OC Base 
Maintenance Gagetown, is seen here presenting him with a video camera. 
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Isn't it Nifty — Our General is Fifty 



BGen R.N. Fischer, accompanied by Branch CWO A.E. Rest, 
inspects the “troops”. BGen Fischer remarks that this “soldier” needs 
a “haircut”. 



The birthday cake was made by John and Elsie Rest. 



The “troops” await inspection. (The LEME flag marks the 
occasion.) 


Land Radar Techs — 

Are We Forgotten? 


Reflection by a former RCEME Radar 
Technician. 

Frequently it is said “what goes 
around, comes around.” The inherent 
truth in this statement can be 
demonstrated through changes, some 
obvious and others more subtle, which 
have affected the land maintenance 
organization. The notion of coming 
full circle is realized when one 


considers events culminating in the 
recent Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering Branch (EME) rebadging 
ceremonies during May 1991. While 
these events are seen by many as 
regaining a lost identity, other aspects, 
primarily those involving the 
organizational structure and staffing 
seemingly evolve more slowly. In 
planning one should not neglect to 
include a study of the past. 


The origin of the Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers began with its 
creation on 15 May 1944 and the 
awarding of the first badge. The 
distinctiveness of the “horse forcene” 
came into being some years later 
(1949). The Corps, as it existed in the 
mid 1960s comprised the many highly 
skilled trades, which were necessary 
to support the combat arms in the 
field. Among these trades were not 
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only mechanical, weapons, electrical 
and optical capabilities, but also a 
third line electronic capability. The 
latter consisted of Radio and Radar 
Technicians. 

The integration of the Canadian 
Forces, which commenced in 1968, 
was instrumental in bringing about 
significant change. Some of the more 
colourful Regiments, such as the 
Black Watch, Canadian Guards, 
Queens Own Rifles and Fort Garry 
Horse were removed from the Regular 
Force Order of Battle. The Corps: 
Royal Canadian Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers (RCEME), 
Royal Canadian Army Service Corps 
(RCASC), Royal Canadian Ordinance 
Corps (RCOC), Royal Canadian 
Signal Corps (RC Sigs), etc, lost their 
unique identity, although their 
functions continued to exist, albeit in 
an altered form. Yet other more 
subtle changes also occurred. One 
such change was the initial posting of 
Radar Technicians to Air Defence 
Command’s Long Range Radar sites. 
In effect it was the beginning of the 
“arm’s length” approach in the 
relationship between the land element 
and its Radar Technicians. Likewise, 
the Radio Technicians entered the 
melting pot which brought together 
technicians from the Royal Canadian 
Air Force (RCAF), RC Sigs and the 
RCEME. The distinctiveness of the 
uniform and badge could identify the 
RCEME technician during the initial 
stages of integration. But this identity 
disappeared with the introduction of 
the CF green uniform in about 1972 
and subsequent rebadging 
ceremonies. Both of these aspects 
had a significant influence on morale, 
the sense of identity and belonging. 
“Esprit de Corps” became buzz words 
of a bygone era. 

Slowly many of the negative 
elements of integration were 
overcome. While the winds of change 
have brought about some highly 
visible changes in uniforms, other 
aspects, particularly those involving 
the structure of the maintenance 
organization and its span of control 
appear permanently altered. While 
still present in a technical sense and 
represented at various units and 
workshops, the Radio and Radar 
Technicians are no longer part of the 
EME organization. The RCEME 


Radar Technician was effectively 
absorbed by the much larger “Air” 
oriented radar trade. The trade 
became classified as “Air Force” in the 
assignment of environmental 
uniforms. The result of this 
association appears to have, and 
continues to have, a somewhat 
negative effect on land element 
support. 

Virtually coincident with integration 
came the diminishing role of land 
radar. The phasing out of the M33 
“Nike/Hercules” acquisition and 
tracking radars, AN/M PS-505 
surveillance radars, Surface-to- 
surface “Honest John” missiles and 
the FADAC computer, reduced the 
Radar Technician involvement. In 
addition, the gradual shift of some 
radar responsibilities to the Electro- 
Mechanical trade (ELM) probably 
commenced with the transfer of SS11 
and Entac guidance systems and their 
associated simulators, in the early 
1970’s. However, the observed lack 
of ELM expertise and support in this 
area, particularly at 202 Workshop, 
existed as late as 1977. The 
assignment of TOW and Blowpipe, 
seen as an extension to Entac and 
SS11 type guidance systems, also the 
new Gun Alignment Control System 
reemphasized the shift in 
responsibilities. Attendance by three 
Radar and two ELM Technicians on 
the first Milipac Course, held in 1978, 
shows the expanding role of ELM. 
Perhaps this was partly fuelled by a 
perceived lack of support provided by 
the “Air” dominated radar trade to the 
land environment, combined with an 
ELM desire to achieve recognition for 
specialist pay. This change in focus 
towards an increased electronic 
orientation also contributes to a 
duplication of effort in trades training. 
Nevertheless Radar and FCS both 
continue to dabble in the periphery of 
fire control and land tactical radar 
systems. 

The perceived lack of support from 
the Radar trade is seen in the 
apparent difficulty in manning land 
positions. While the positions may be 
routinely filled, the desire to return to a 
more familiar “Air” environment, upon 
tour completion, is ever present. The 
number of positions, relative rank 
levels, a diminishing role and a 
somewhat negative attitude toward a 


land environment dictate the odds that 
a technician will only be tasked once. 
This has a detrimental influence on 
maintenance support. Orientation, 
environmental training, equipment 
training, and general administration/ 
technical reporting requirements, all 
which are necessary to achieve 
“combat readiness”, combine to 
present a significant investment in 
time and effort to prepare personnel 
for their task. The frequency of 
personnel rotations cause continuous 
training since the expertise is lost with 
each posting. Additionally, no sense 
of belonging is cultivated. While 
personal friendships and associations 
may be entered into and be long 
lasting, the feeling of being truly part 
of the field maintenance organizations 
eludes the Radar Tech. In 
comparison with the old RCEME 
organization it can be said that their 
kinship to the land oriented technical 
trades is not fully realized. The Radar 
Technician assumes the role of 
“visitor” in what he perceives as a 
different and sometimes undesirable 
environment. The reintroduction of 
distinctive environmental uniforms 
(DEU), and more recently the 
rebadging to the “new” EME badge 
has reinforced this sense of 
separation, perhaps ostracism, for the 
Radar Technician. 

Where do we go from here? 

Ideally - the reintroduction of the 
Radar Technician (Land). However, 
the relative number of personnel now 
tasked does not warrant this option, 
unless additional responsibilities are 
assigned. Presently only about 45 
personnel, representing all non¬ 
commissioned ranks, form the core of 
radar involvement. This involvement 
ranges from land tactical, including 
police radars and distance measuring 
equipment, to Low Level Air Defence. 
Undermining the likelihood of added 
responsibilities is the current disposal 
action of the AN/MPQ-501 (Counter 
Mortar radar) and the planned 
disposal of the AN/PPS-4A (medium 
range surveillance radar). 

Replacement systems are neither 
actively pursued nor have the 
requirements yet been identified. 
Furthermore, the labour intensive 
Meteorological systems (GMD1 & 
GMD2) are receiving increased 
attention, to effect replacement. 
Realistically - the solution is a careful 
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and meticulous study of the rationale 
and homogeneity of responsibility and 
assignments within a revised multi¬ 
faceted Fire Control Systems trade. 
The diversity of equipment now found 
within the responsibilities of this trade, 
combined with the land radar 
requirements, makes this a logical 
option. The viability of expanding the 
FCS feeder trade approach into 
Optical, Electrical and Radar/ 
Electronic sub-trades should be fully 
investigated. The interaction between 
optical, electrical, electronics and 
radar technologies, within a modern 
fire control system, is becoming 
increasingly complex. Thus a division 
along lines of expertise rather than 
equipment categorization would be 
more appropriate in determining 
responsibilities; and therefore effective 
support of land operations. 

What is the impact of maintaining 
the present status quo? Perhaps the 
changing technology will eventually 
force a solution upon us. The rapid 
shift towards micro-miniaturization and 
microprocessor based systems, 


manufactured using surface mount 
technology, is driving the requirement 
to re-evaluate the maintenance 
concept and organizational structure. 
Now is an opportune time to perform 
this review with an emphasis on 
improving the overall effectiveness of 
maintenance support. In any event, 
the closure of the Cadin-Pinetree Line 
radars resulted in a large reduction of 
Radar Technicians. The total was 
virtually halved. A large proportion of 
the trade today entails work in a 
Navigation Aids (NAVAIDS) role. 
While the reduction permitted 
remusters to various trades, few 
exercised the FCS option. Those 
which remained form a smaller and 
more specialized group from which 
the land requirement must continue to 
be satisfied. The feasibility of an 
expanded FCS structure should also 
give due consideration to the 
voluntary transfer of all ranks who 
wish to pursue an “Army” career, at 
least to the equivalent numbers and 
rank levels now allotted to land radar 
positions. This approach would 
lessen the impact on progression in 


the “Air” Radar trade, already severely 
hampered by recent drastic reductions 
in positions, loss of personnel and 
resultant temporary slowing of 
promotions. Simultaneously, it would 
permit the transfer of already 
developed expertise prior to its 
permanent loss. 

Change? Change is inevitable, if 
we wish to effectively manage and 
control all our resources. Duplication 
and prioritization of trades training, 
overlapping expertise, differences in 
administrative procedures and 
reporting, variance in attitude, etc, all 
point to the need for review. The 
result may not be radically different 
from the pre-integration land 
maintenance approach where 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 
exercised virtual control, except for 
first line communications related 
activities. A thorough review will put 
the question of Land Radar in its 
proper perspective and, in my opinion, 
resolve the issue of providing the best 
electrical/electronic/radar support. 


U.S. Army Aberdeen Proving Ground 
Diversity in Technology 


by Maj Greg Neil, Canadian Forces 
Liaison Officer (CFLO) 

U.S. Army Test and Evaluation 
Command (TECOM) 

Those of you who have visited 
Aberdeen Proving Ground (APG) and 
the few who, like myself, have served 
here as the CFLO will likely agree that 
there are a myriad of activities at APG 
which would provide several possible 
topics of interest to readers of the 
EME Journal. It occurred to me 
however, that because of this 
diversity, the “broad brush” approach 
might be the most appropriate one for 
my initial article. 

Many elements of APG, like the 
rest of the U.S. Army, are in the midst 
of the current turmoil of “right sizing”, 
“down sizing”, “consolidation”, 



Ml testing. 
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“economizing” or, more-descriptively if 
less palatable, “cutting back”. Despite 
this, indications are that APG and 
TECOM will come out of the exercise 
relatively healthy. Yes, they will be 
reduced in numbers, but it appears 
that consolidation efforts will continue 
to nest additional activities here. The 
current U.S. Army emphasis on 
“quantum leap” technological 
advances combined with APG’s 
intense R&D efforts and scope of 
technical testing are definite factors in 
favour of the survival of this 
installation. 

What does this mean to the 
Canadian Forces and, in particular, 
the EME world? APG is a seemingly- 
limitless reservoir of information not 
only on equipment development but 
also in several fields of advanced 
technology. With that in mind, I will 
move on to the matter at hand - to 
show you the “smorgasbord” of 
information available which, hopefully, 
will enable you to increase your use of 
this resource. 

Aberdeen Proving 
Ground 

The two main areas of APG 
(Aberdeen Area in the north and 
Edgewood Area in the South) 
consume over 72,000 acres of land 
and water astride the Chesapeake 
Bay located about 20 miles north of 
Baltimore, Maryland. It houses over 
50 tenant organizations and I will 
briefly cover some of the main ones. 

Test and Evaluation 
Command 

First of all, TECOM HQ, a major 
subordinate command of Army 
Material Command (AMC), is 
responsible to develop test and 
evaluation plans for new items of 
Army materiel, supervise quality 
assurance testing and develop test 
and evaluation standards. TECOM 
also has nine subordinate test 
establishments located from coast to 
coast, plus Alaska and Panama, to 
conduct technical testing for almost 
any type of equipment or technology 
for the Army as well as other services, 
industry and allied nations. Canada 
has had a number of cooperative 


Airlift testing shows view of the Chesapeake. 


programs with TECOM and its units 
over the years. The test sites occupy 
several million acres of land to 
include: Army rockets and missiles at 
White Sands Missile Range, New 
Mexico; primarily environmental 
testing at Cold Regions Test Activity, 
Alaska, Tropic Test Center, Panama 
and Yuma Proving Ground, Arizona; 
and aircraft testing at Aviation 
Development Test Activity, Alabama, 
just to mention a few. 

Combat Systems Test 
Activity 

One of the most diversified TECOM 
units is the Combat Systems Test 
Activity (CSTA) located at APG. 

CSTA proof fires small and large 
calibre ordnance on a number of 
ranges and performs technical testing 
on a wide variety of equipment. Most 
visibly, CSTA has been designated as 
the primary agency to conduct the 
Congressionally-mandated live fire 
tests on all Army major weapons 
systems. To accomplish this task, 
they fire a variety of threat munitions 
at combat-loaded equipment. They 
have virtually destroyed tanks, LAVs 
and other major systems and 
components as a key tool in the 
assessment of vulnerability of 
equipment and the lethality of 
munitions. 


CSTA has some rather unique 
facilities such as the “bubble” - a 200- 
foot diameter half-sphere with a fully 
instrumented laser-projected target to 
test fire control/target acquisition 
performance on major weapons 
systems (like the Abrams). The 
bubble is a 1/4"-thick neoprene shell 
that is supported with a slight over¬ 
pressure. There is also the newly- 
constructed “Superbox”, designed and 
partially constructed by CSTA, which 
is essentially a large container with a 
shutter door and, to comply with 
stringent environmental standards for 
live fire testing of combat systems 
involving depleted uranium in either 
the munitions or target, an extensive 
filtration system. CSTA also has a 
“pond” for testing component 
vulnerability to underwater explosions 
which is soon to be replaced by a 
much larger reservoir (isolated from 
the open water) called the “super 
pond”. This will be a one-of-a-kind 
facility which will greatly increase their 
live fire testing capability. Other 
facilities include a nuclear simulator 
(used frequently by Canada); an 
extensive, well-instrumented 
automotive test course; and a variety 
of environmental testing tools such as 
the traditional “shake and bake” 
chambers. 
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TECOM supports all services. 


Ordnance Centre and 
School 

Another major tenant at APG is 
The Ordnance Center and School 
(OC&S), the “Home of the Ordnance” 
(their equivalent to our EME Branch). 

It is the largest training center for 
mechanical maintenance training. 
OC&S is part of the U.S. Army 
Training and Development Center 
(TRADOC) and, in addition to being 
the southern sister organization of 
CFSEME, develops the organizational 
make up, plans, and personnel & 
equipment allocations for ordnance 
units worldwide. I have been working 
over the past year with OC&S’ 
Directorate of Combat Developments 
(DCD) on a number of projects such 
as the contact maintenance truck, 
welding equipment upgrading and the 
less than 3K field generator. This 
organization deals with a number of 
projects ranging from policy to 
equipment development and concept 
evaluation. In a sense, DCD functions 
similarly to our DLES and some 
project management offices. 


The Ordnance Museum 

A 43,000-pound aerial bomb 
supported vertically on its nose at the 
main entrance to the Ordnance 
Museum typifies the uniqueness of 
this establishment. In the building, on 
the surrounding grounds and along a 
mile-long stretch of roadway is an 
impressive array of military 
equipment. Everything from boots to 
tanks, guns, vehicles and ordnance of 
all vintages and origin are on display. 
The Ordnance Museum is a “must- 
see” for any visitor to this area. 

Ballistics Research and 
Laboratory 

The U.S. Army Ballistics Research 
Laboratory (BRL) at APG is 
responsible to the U.S. Army 
Laboratory Command (LABCOM). 
BRL serves as the lead agency for 
research in ballistics and vulnerability/ 
vulnerability reduction. They also 
maintain a weapon-oriented basic 
research program as well as respond 
to ballistics-related problems in the 
field. BRL consists of five technical 


divisions (Interior Ballistics, Launch & 
Flight, Terminal Ballistics, Systems 
Engineering & Concepts Analysis and 
Vulnerability/Lethality), that employ 
over 700 people of which over half are 
scientists or engineers. 

In addition to their extensive 
laboratory and computer (including a 
Cray 2) capabilities, BRL utilizes a 
multitude of range/field facilities 
including a transonic range capable of 
testing projectiles up to 203 mm, a 
small calibre aerodynamics range and a 
blast range. 

BRL is currently conducting 
extensive research and trials in a 
number of areas which includes: 
advanced propulsion (liquid propellants, 
electro-magnetic propulsion, electro- 
thermalchemical propulsion), 
vulnerability/lethality models and 
developing advanced armour systems. 

Human Engineering 
Laboratory 

The U.S. Army Human Engineering 
Laboratory (HEL) is a LABCOM 
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organization. HEL has a staff of over 
200 personnel who work not only at 
APG but also serve in small advisory 
detachments at various TRADOC 
centres and at project management 
offices. They are responsible to 
ensure that soldier considerations are 
properly addressed in the use of 
equipment. This, of course, includes 
all phases from the concept to 
disposal. Part of this responsibility 
includes being the lead agency for the 
Manpower and Personnel Integration 
(MANPRINT) program for the Army. 
MANPRINT formally addresses man- 
machine interface considerations and 
has been so successful that several 
other countries (U.K., Germany & 
France) have adopted it in some form. 
There are also elements of the CF 
that are interested. 

This mandate spans all Army 
mission areas utilizing test courses, 
field conditions and laboratories to 
improve the soldier’s capability of 
performing the mission. They support 
virtually every program involving 
soldier equipment from flashlights to 
tanks. They are also involved in some 
rather unique research projects such 
as developing the most effective 
alarm/warning sound, determining 
how sounds damage the ear, 
developing acoustical methods for 
plotting round dispersement, 
investigating and testing concepts for 
robotics and developing some 
innovative palletized loading system 
equipment. One of the most 
impressive projects is the series of 
HELBAT (HEL Battery) trials over the 
past several years, which has made 
significant progress in improving crew 
and gun accuracy. This project has 
resulted in the development of the 
Howitzer Test Bed (HTB) with an 
objective to place four rounds from a 
single gun on target within four 
seconds as a “force multiplier”. They 
have already progressed to place 
three rounds within eight seconds 
during one trial. 

Army Materiel Systems 
Analysis Activity 

The U.S. Army Materiel Systems 
Analysis Activity (AMSAA) is an AMC 
organization which has a staff with a 
variety of engineering and scientific 
backgrounds. AMSAA houses yet 


another series of computer, lab and 
range facilities. They are primarily 
AMC’s independent evaluation 
agency for systems analysis, cost and 
operations effectiveness analysis, 
survivability, availability and 
maintainability methodology. They 
also administer the Joint Technical 
Coordinating Group for Munitions 
Effectiveness (JTCG/ME) involving all 
services. 

AMSAA works closely with almost 
every element within APG as well as 
several others throughout DOD, 
industry and allied nations. AMSAA 
performs many studies on RAM 
performance, parts consumption and 
vulnerability/lethality. 

Chemical Research 
Development and 
Engineering Center 

The U.S. Army Chemical 
Research, Development and 
Engineering Center (CRDEC) is an 
element of Armament Munitions and 
Chemical Command. CRDEC is 
responsible to provide materiel for 
defence against a BC attack and 
provide a deterrent and retaliatory 
capability. They are also the Army’s 
focal point for the development of the 
technical base in smoke/obscurants 
and flame weapons. 

CRDEC has extensive research 
staff and laboratory facilities located at 
the Edgewood Area of APG. They 
work closely with Canada as well as 
other allies in the development of 
detection and protective (individual 
and collective) materiel. CRDEC is 
also involved in many research 
projects like biotechnology, aerosol 
sciences and filtration media. CRDEC 
houses the PM Chemical 
Demilitarization who administers a full- 
scale chemical weapons 
demilitarization facility. A related 
facility on site is the U.S. Army 
Medical Research Institute for 
Chemical Defense. 

... And Many Others 

The organizations mentioned 
above are the main tenants at APG 
but there are many others like the 
Foreign Materiel Intelligence Group. It 


is impossible to keep track of even a 
fraction of the activities at APG and, in 
fact, there are many long-term 
civilians here who do not even know 
the existence of some organizations 
and projects. On the other hand, 
however, there are many more who 
can collectively provide data or give 
outside sources for a limitless variety 
of technical information. 

To Sum Up... 

Well, I guess I have rambled on 
long enough and it’s time to sum up 
(for those who have stuck through this 
submission so far, that is). My main 
objective was to provide a “sampler” 
of the variety of resources available at 
APG. 

Canada has access to a number of 
these activities through a variety of 
channels such as the TTCP, NATO 
Working Groups, official visits, a 
variety of MOUs and many scientist- 
to-scientist calls on the “old boy net”. 
These are all effective and will 
continue (many that even by-pass me 
altogether) but the CFLO position 
provides access to the widest variety 
of organizations and subject matter at 
APG. This is primarily through the 
American, British, Canadian and 
Australian (ABCA) standardization 
agreement. 

Now the commercial - whether or 
not you are mandated by an official 
data transfer agreement, if you require 
information that you think may be 
available at APG, call me. I have had 
very good success finding sources for 
data both on and off post and, on the 
strength of a phone call, I can at least 
do an initial investigation and advise 
how to get what you need through 
official channels. In some cases, I 
have been able to pass on the 
information directly. Also, since many 
visit clearance requests by-pass my 
office, I would appreciate a call if you 
intend to visit any organization at 
APG. This helps me keep track of 
Canadian interests better. 

That call can be made commercially to 
(410) 278-4066, DSN/AV298-4066 or 
by FAX at local 4838 (same prefixes). 
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“And by Fighting!” 




By capt F.J. “Fritz” Keegan 


Forward 


The following is a review of the 
Updated Unit Demolitions course and 
an evaluation of its requirement within 
LEME. 


Introduction 


Conduct of Training 


As a LEME officer I was indeed 
fortunate to be able to attend the first 
Unit Demolition Instructors Course, 
run by the Canadian Forces School of 
Military Engineering (CFSME) in CFB 
Chilliwack after a two year hiatus. 

This course was three weeks instead 
of the usual four and although not 
officially a pilot course, it served the 
same function. To make matters even 
more interesting the serial was being 
run primarily for Maritime command, 
however the sailors did allow three 
“Army” types to infiltrate their ranks. 
Once the staff and student “Pongos” 
became familiar with the salty 
terminology, abundantly used by the 
Naval contingent, the aim of this 
course became clear. The topics 
covered included: 


PO 2 Terry king (Student) prepares to crimp a No. 12 non-electric blasting cap under the 
watchful eyes of his student instructor PO 1 Ray Gregoire. 


The course package contained two 
weeks of theoretical, refresher and dry 
training with a large portion of this 
material being taught by the students 
to their syndicates. There was also a 
package on the staff duties which 
pertain to the organization and 
conduct of a demolition range. The 
final stage of this training included 
range recces and practical 
demonstrations by the Directing staff. 
Once this training had been 
completed the students moved on to 
the live firing portion of the course. 


PO 1 Gus Brisson (Ammo NCO) supervises Sgt Denis Tellier (Instructor) and PO 2 
Charlie Charlebois (Student) while making an initiation set prior to setting a basic non¬ 
electrical firing relay. 


a. the preparation and use of electric 
and non electric initiation methods 
for simple multiple charges; 

b. destruction of blinds; 

c. destruction of equipment; and 

d. the placement and use of 
demolition charges. 


The emphasis of this course was 
placed on the provision of safe and 
proper teaching techniques for 
demolitions students. CFSME has 
recommended that all existing 
demolition instructor qualifications, 
prior to the graduation of this course, 
be invalidated and that a three to four 
year time limit be placed on this 
qualification. Also the prerequisites 
for this course have now changed 
from being a 6A qualified sergeant to 
a requirement for candidates to have 
basic demolitions training and the 
TDC 1 course. 
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Range Practices 

As could be expected the range 
practices were the highlight of the 
course. Morale was helped 
enormously by unseasonably warm 
and sunny weather which was totally 
uncharacteristic of Chilliwack in 
October. The range practices 
consisted of: 

a. basic non electrically fired 
charges; 

b. an EDD serial where the student 
destroys live ordnance; 

c. basic electrically fired charges; 

d. steel cutting; and 

e. breaching charges. 

Candidates were given the 
opportunity to act in every capacity 
including OIC, RSO, Cl, Ammo NCO, 
Instructor and student. This technique 
rounded the candidates overall 
knowledge and provided a realistic 
feel for the conduct of demolition 
training from every range 
appointment. As this was a naval 
serial battlefield simulation, bangalore 
torpedoes and cratering practices 
were not conducted. 

Lost Arts 

After integration, adjustments in 
trades and military training meant that 


Capt Fritz Keegan (Student) shouts the pre-firing warning with both a student instructor, 
Lt (N) Bouchard and CFSME instructor Sgt Envoy behind inspecting the charge layout. 


It would be very unrealistic to 
expect a handful of technicians to run 
around unit ECP’s with sledge 
hammers smashing a major 
component of each vehicle or weapon 
system while simultaneously fighting a 
delaying action. Also it would be 
utopian to believe that the brigade 
combat engineers or infantry pioneers 
will magically appear, particularly 
during defensive or withdrawal 
operations, to complete the task. The 
best one could probably hope for 
under these circumstances would be 
for a supply truck to drive up and 
deliver the appropriate amount of 
explosives and applicable 
accessories. This is of little use if the 
people manning the site are 
unqualified. For example, if all major 


a large proportion of the army 
field functions previously 
taught during basic training 
were deleted. Prior to 1965 
this training was completed at 
the RCEME School or 
combat arms depots. It is 
unlikely that this situation was 
intentional, however it would 
be unwise not to admit that 
this shortfall actually exists. 

As combat service support 
within FMC is the Branche’s 
largest and most important 
commitment, the LEME 
soldier must possess the 
skills necessary to work, fight 
and survive on the modern 
battlefield. 


Capt Fritz Keegan (Student), left, with student 
instructor Lt (N) Butch Bouchard await orders to 
prepare a non-electric charge for firing. 


Regimental Company at 
CFSEME has made progress 
in the development of general 
field training, however low 
level tactics still require some 
fine tuning. One facet of this 
fine tuning is in the area of 
demolitions. B-GL-314-002/ 

FP-001, Vol 2, Maintenance 
in Battle, does mention the 
LEME requirement for 
demolitions while operating on a 
modern battle field. Chapter 13, 
Section 2 of the old CAMT 11 -4 
Recovery Technique touches on the 
use of explosives but does not go into 
detail on the subject. Mobile recovery 
teams (MRTs) or recovery crews 
operating close to the forward edge of 
the battle area (FEBA) may, using 


today’s mobile battlefield concept, be 
required to quickly destroy a vehicle 
casualty rather than let it fall into 
enemy hands. Similarly, personnel 
manning an Equipment Collection 
Point (ECP) or Backloading Point 
(BLP) are in danger of being overrun 
by ground, helo or airborne assault 
troops and may be required to destroy 
all major equipments at a moments 
notice. 
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The charge in bay number 2 milliseconds after being 
initiated. Note the “V" shape that is the result of the 
single stick C-4 charge being initiated from the 
center after being “frapped" with detonating cord. 
Frapping is a combat engineer term which in this 
case referred to a block of C-4 being whipped in the 
centre with detonating cord. 


explosives, munitions and 
ammo of all types. Battle 
damaged munitions which 
cannot be easily transported, 
must not be left to the enemy 
or a hostile population to be 
converted to booby traps at a 
later date. MRT and 
recovery teams must be 
trained and equipped to 
dispose of these items before 
leaving the repair or recovery 
site. 

In addition to these 
applications, a purpose made 
explosive cable cutting 
device is available which may 
be used to quickly cut a 
recovery vehicle cable in an 
emergency. This application 
may present itself during a 
bridge demolition or water 
crossing. The device can 
also be used for battlefield or 
emergency rescues and 
vehicle casualty extractions 
under some circumstances. 


Unit Demolitions in LEME 

The Unit Demolition Instructors 
Course can provide the LEME Branch 
with the expertise required to instruct 
demolitions at a practical level within 
the Branch. Some basic demolition 
training has taken place within the 
Branch, primarily in CFE, however this 
training lacks specific focus and 
standardization. This type of training 
should enable LEME MRT or recovery 
team commanders to perform basic 
EOD at casualty sites, wire single or 
groups of vehicles for quick 
destruction using electrical firing 
circuits and emergency cable cutting. 

Summary 

These applications of unit 
demolitions would provide LEME 
soldiers with part of the expertise 
required to survive and operate under 
modern battlefield conditions. The 
lack of combat engineer and infantry 
pioneer resources will be amplified by 
the type and intensity of operations 
therefore it is essential that LEME 
detachments be able to conduct 
themselves professionally both as 
tradesmen and as battlefield soldiers. 
This can be accomplished by 
including basic demolitions training as 
part of the field training program. 


equipments and weapons systems 
were prepared for demolition and 
maintained in a safe (state 1) 
condition then it would be a simple 
matter to, once the threat has 
increased to the critical stage, arm the 
demolitions (state 2) and fire them at 
the appropriate time. Details are 
contained within Chapter 4, 

Section 3 of B-GL-320-009/FP-001, 
Vol 9, Demolitions, Part one All Arms, 
which deals with the destruction of 
military technical equipment. 

In addition to the destruction of 
major equipment there will be a 
secondary problem of Explosive and 
Ordnance Disposal (EOD) as it relates 
to damaged vehicles. During wartime 
operations combat and cargo vehicles 
will be heavy leaden with high 



Demolitions instructors course formed up in front of the memorial at Volkes Range: 

(Left to right) Back Row: Sgt Bryanton, Capt Gaudreau, PO 1 Gregoire, Sgt Tellier, PO 2 
Charlebois, Sgt Clarke, PO 1 Germain, Capt Keegan, PO 1 Brisson, WO Goodrum. 

Front Row: Sgt Lapointe, Sgt Envoy, Lt (N) Bouchard, PO 1 Leblanc, PO 2 Rudolf, Lt (N) 
MacDonald, PO 2 King, WO Orr. 
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FROM FORCE MOBILE COMMAND — 


Ex Reliant Nordic 


By Lt. R.A. McLarty 

On the 5th of November, the 94 
personnel selected for EX RELIANT 
NORDIC came under command of 
Major K.E. Jones, Maint Coy, 1 Svc 
Bn and the training and preparations 
were under way in earnest. EX 
RELIANT NORDIC was a sovereignty 
exercise, to Igloolik Island, N.W.T., 
that was designed to demonstrate 
Canada’s commitment to the Arctic 
and to train personnel in Arctic 
operations. As well as basic winter 
operations, this exercise involved 
training with the Northern Rangers in 
ice fishing, seal hunting and igloo 
building, a range practice and some 
time spent in the community meeting 
local residents. 

This exercise was somewhat 
unique in that it involved primarily 
combat service support personnel 
from 1 Canadian Brigade Group with 
18 militia personnel from both Prairie 
and Pacific Militia Districts brought 
together to form a composite 
Company. The Coy was made up of 
three platoons and a headquarters 
platoon. ‘A’ platoon was mainly 
personnel from Supply, Transport and 


Maintenance 
Companies of 1 
Svc Bn. ‘B’ 
platoon was mainly 
Militia pers with 
some more 
maintainers. ‘C’ 
platoon was 
composed of 
personnel from 1 
Field Ambulance 
and 1 Military 
Police Platoon. All 
told there were 28 
maintainers in the 
organization, 
including 
CaptHolliday 
REME, the 2IC 
who is the British 
Exchange Officer with 1 Svc Bn. 

The exercise started off with five 
days of training and preparations in 
Calgary to ensure that all personnel 
and kit were ready for this exercise. 
The deployment to Igloolik started by 
bus to Edmonton and then a four to 
five hour flight by CC130 Hercules 
aircraft to Igloolik. All three chalks 
were in Igloolik by 0600 14 Nov. 



The first two days were spent near 
the airport perfecting tent routine and 
setting up the CQ. The Coy then 
moved to a base camp north of the 
village from which activities were 
conducted for the next six days. The 
three platoons went on fishing, seal 
hunting and igloo building expeditions 
on the first four days and then 
participated in a Coy live fire exercise. 
On the 21st of November, all 
personnel moved to the school 
gymnasium for the last three days of 
the exercise. While in the community, 
the Coy took part in a parade which 
invested four new rangers; and it also 
provided assistance to the local cadet 
corps which afforded time for the 
soldiers and residents to meet and 
learn more of each other’s culture. 

This exercise provided a unique 
opportunity for those involved to travel 
in the Arctic and to see and 
experience a different culture and way 
of life. It is guaranteed that all the 
participants learned a great deal about 
the North, themselves and other 
people, and that makes this type of 
endeavour well worth the challenges. 



Major K.E. Jones invests four new rangers with the Company on 
parade in the gymnasium, Igloolik, N. W. T. 


The Company washroom facility or the IGLOO-LOO according to Capt Holliday. 
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Vehicle Technicians Training at 

Valcartier: A Long-Term Investment 


By WOJ.L.J. Lindsay, Planning 
Officer, Maint Cy 5 Svc Bn 

Welcome to the world of the vehicle 
technicians (411) who devotedly 
support CFB Valcartier and the 5 
Canadian Mechanized Brigade. The 
whole male and female personnel 
forms a big family whose only aim is 
the customer’s satisfaction under any 
circumstances. 

In this short overview we will talk 
about the Trade Qualification Level 
(QL) 3 training. The young craftsmen 
are really important in our 
environment since they are our 
replacements. 

Their training starts at the minute 
they arrive at the unit. They are taken 
in charge by the Training Section 
which is tasked with the coordination 
of the young technicians (around 50) 
in order that they acquire the 
maximum knowledge until their 
Qualification Level 4. 

Our Training Section includes a 
Warrant Officer, a Mcpl and a CpI 
hand-picked for their knowledge and 
their integrity. Furthermore they make 
sure to stay in close contact with the 
Technical School in order to maintain 
the most professional training level. 
Besides the technical training, their 
mandate is to keep up the military 
spirit of the young. To do that, they 
have a weekly review by a different 
platoon commander each week for 
inspection. 

Our craftsmen have to follow a tight 
schedule, for they are used for a 
three-month period in each section of 
the workshop. They have to put in 
practice and develop their knowledge 
acquired on their QL 3. At the end of 
each phase a one-month period is 
devoted to a complete review of the 
matters studied. The personnel of the 
Training Section will put special care 
on the most difficult fields (electricity, 
injection). A written exam will top off 
the whole thing in order to confirm the 
excellence of the knowledge acquired 
by our craftsmen. 



CpI Forcier supen/ises Cfn Cote as he tests a 5/4 Ton vehicle’s carburettor that he has 
reconditioned. 



Besides the technical 
aspect, our craftsmen 
will have to take part in 
the unit’s annual 
refresher such as the 
gas chamber, the firing 
qualification, grenade 
throwing, etc. 
Furthermore they will 
have to qualify as drivers 
for the various types of 
vehicles used by the 
Brigade. They will 
participate in exercises 
at all levels such as 
company, battalion and 
brigade levels, in order 
to get acquainted with 
the different tasks they 
will have to do during 
their career. 


In short, our training 
program is very well 
ground and puts out 
replacements of very 
good quality. Our 
craftsmen complete this 
training phase with all 
the tools required to further 
promising career. 


MCpI Chenel supervises Cfn Alain as he carries out tests 
on an MLVWinjector. 

a most 
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Centurion MK 5 Restoration 


By LtK.J. Lacey 

Recently Base Maintenance, CFB 
Chilliwack, had the opportunity to 
undertake a rare project. The 
Workshop had the good fortune of 
being selected to restore a Centurion 
MK 5 for static display. 

As the accompanying photographs 
show, the Centurion was in less than 
perfect shape when the restoration 
began. The workshop was fortunate 
that the majority of the exterior parts 
were still intact and that two other 
Centurions were available to supply 
the necessary missing parts. 

Vehicle platoon was tasked with 
the following: 

a. changing the road wheels; 

b. removing the auxiliary generator; 

c. removing the VI2 meteor engine; 

d. cleaning the engine compartment; 

e. making the necessary 
adjustments to the tracks; and 


f. moving the 
Centurion 
around the 
workshop. 

Weapon & 

Ancillary platoon 
was tasked with 
the following: 

a. welding the 
hatches shut; 

b. plugging the 
barrel; 

c. sandblasting 
the exterior; 

d. repairing and fabricating exterior 
body parts; and 

e. repainting the Centurion. 

The skill and pride of the military 
and civilian technicians can be readily 
seen by the final product. Both 
platoons put forth a great effort in 
completing this special project. 


This Centurion will be on display 
outside of the Headquarters of 1 
Canadian Division, Kingston, Ontario. 



A proud group stands before the restored Centurion MK 5. 


The LEME Militia 


by Lieutenant-Colonel D.N. 
Redman, SSO Maint FMC HQ 

The LEME Militia has evolved 
tremendously in the past five years, 
both in terms of training and strength. 
It is now recognized in FMC HQ as 
the model which other Combat 
Service Support (CSS) Militia trades 
should try to achieve. There is, 
however, much work yet to be done. 
This article is to advise you on the 
current status of the LEME Militia, and 
the future plans for this essential part 
of the total force. 

The 1989 budget ended the “2002” 
plans for growth and restructure of the 
Army. That plan had called for a 
growth in the LEME Militia from its 
1989 level of approximately 900 all 


ranks to a total of 6365 personnel. 
While what will replace Army 2002 is 
not clear yet, several principles are 
emerging. First, the Defence budget 
will at best remain fixed. Money will 
drive what is achievable. Second, 
more emphasis will be placed on roles 
and tasks within Canada. Regional, 
territorial and continental defence of 
Canada operations will become higher 
profile, as indeed they are now. 

Finally, Canada will retain a capability 
to participate in “out of Canada” 
operations. The level of this capability 
is unclear but will cover 
Peacekeeping, Contingency 
Operations (like the Persian Gulf) and 
probably some level of commitment to 
collective defence in Europe. 


This reoriented Army, with severe 
financial restraint applied, presents 
four major challenges to the LEME 
Branch, and CSS world in general. 
First, there will be fewer Regular force 
EME personnel. While current fleet 
sizes are unlikely to decrease rapidly, 
the number of Regular force 
technicians most likely will decrease 
very soon. Secondly, the financial 
resources to contract maintenance 
services will be severely reduced. 
Overhaul and Maintenance (O&M) 
cuts were already enforced last year, 
with far more dramatic cuts expected. 
Next, the wide spread infrastructure, 
which currently supports our total 
force Army, is likely to be further 
reduced. The Infrastructure 
Adjustment Projects (IAP) in CFBs 
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London and Chatham are examples of 
what may be expected. The Militia 
are significantly affected by this 
infrastructure reduction process. 
Finally, while all is reducing, the 
equipment fleet inventory is 
expanding. Projects which were 
contracted before the 1989 budget are 
now delivering. The Militia Light 
Armoured Vehicle (Mil LAV) and the 
Heavy Logistic Vehicle Wheeled 
(HLVW) are two examples where fleet 
sizes are being increased, with no 
additional technicians. 

These four challenges must be 
addressed rapidly if the EME Branch 
is to continue providing an acceptable 
level of support to the Army. Five 
partial solutions which are quickly 
evident are: 

a. increase contracting; 

b. decrease equipment inventories; 

c. control equipment usage; 

d. increase workshop productivity; 
and 

e. increase the LEME Militia. 

Contracting has been seen by 
many as the answer to all our 
problems. However one must 
remember that both Personnel, 
Operations and Maintenance (PO&M) 
are on the decline. Where the 
increased funds to do O&M 
contracting are to come from has not 
been identified. Contracting also has 
other very significant impacts. The 
state of operational readiness, the 
availability of contract rapport, the 
reliability of contract support, support 
standards, the training of EME 
technicians for hostilities, and more 
jump to mind. 

The decrease and control of usage 
of equipment inventories is currently 
under review both in NDHQ and FMC 
HQ. Fleet rationalization is being 
reviewed in detail, but until the 
endstate tasks and roles of the Army 
are clear this rationalization cannot be 
put into effect. Increasing workshop 
productivity has, and continues to be, 
a focal point of all EME inspections 
and reviews. 


The one solution that appears to 
hold the most promise and flexibility is 
to expand and improve the EME 
Militia/Reserve. Four actions are 
required in order for the EME Militia to 
be ready to assume full Total Force 
tasks. These are: 

a. achieve common knowledge/skill 
standards to regular EME 
personnel; 

b. increase EME Militia strength; 

c. expand the militia repair scope; 
and 

d. increase the productive hours of 
EME Militia technicians. 

The principle of one task, one 
standard has been the goal of militia 
training since the 1985 revision of the 
FMC mobilization specifications. The 
EME mobilization specification trades 
are as shown in Table 1. Also shown 
is whether or not it is planned for each 
trade to be open or closed to the EME 
Militia. The concept is that the EME 
Militia will be recruited, trained and 
employed in mobilization trades. He/ 
she will be trained to the same 
standard as his Regular force partner, 
however on a reduced span of 
equipment. By using “mob specs”, it 
will be possible to complete the 
technical training for the militia 
technician to the QL 3 (Ml or BTT) 
level in 45 days (or less) over two 
years. The training will be done using 
exactly the same Master Lesson Plan 
(MLP) as those of his/her Regular 
force counterpart. 

The transition from MITCP training 
to “mob spec” based training is 
currently underway. The M411 CTS 
and CTP were finished in September 

1990. The M421 CTS and CTP were 
completed in November 1990. The 
M441 documents were completed in 
February 1991 and the full set of 
M430 trades were drafted in May 

1991. The writing boards have been a 
joint TSHQ/FMC HQ effort with 
participation from NDHQ/DLES. 

Militia and Regular force personnel 
have been on all boards. 

The MLP for the M4IIA are currently 
being compiled from the regular force 


411 MLP in EMERS/CFSEME, CFB 
Borden. If successful, the intention is 
to run all 411 training in summer 1992 
to the “mob spec” standards. All other 
trades will have pilot “mob spec” 
courses run in summer 1992. 

With the training standards 
addressed, the next problem is to 
address the EME Militia strength. A 
recruiting assistance package has 
been developed in FMC HQ and 
forwarded to Recruiting Centres and 
all Cos of Service Battalions, both 
Regular and Militia. This package is 
designed to show all of the new EME 
trades open in the Militia and to show 
the civilian trade equivalents. Civilian 
equivalencies are extremely important 
to the EME trades as they may reduce 
or even replace the technical trades 
training required. The recruiting of 
trade qualified militia technicians is the 
preferred method of entry whenever 
possible. 

This recruiting package is obviously 
designed as an aid for local recruiting. 
It is clear, however, that it does not 
replace the need for an active local 
program. The LEME Association has 
been requested informally to assist in 
these local programs by using their 
influence in local industry and 
business. Support for the EME Militia 
must be sought from the reservist’s 
employer. This partnership can be 
advantageous to both the reservist 
and his employer, as the reservist 
receives leadership/management 
training, often of real value to his full¬ 
time employer. 

The recruiting and retention of EME 
Militia technicians will be difficult and 
require constant effort. The previous 
comments are not intended to gloss 
over the magnitude of this effort. 

They are designed to show that 
additional efforts and initiatives are 
forthcoming at all levels. This must 
continue. 

The third action required is to 
expand the scope and volume of 
repairs undertaken by the EME Militia. 
This implies that the current Militia 
Permissive Repair Schedule (PRS) C- 
04-010-024/NP-001 must be rewritten. 
DLES 2 has taken on this requirement 
as they control this document. The 
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intention is that the Militia PRS will be 
exactly the same as the Regular force 
PRS. The appropriate mob spec 
militia technician will be identified by 
task. The PRS will indicate that the 
full scope of repairs will only be 
restricted by the appropriate 
command headquarters if it is shown 
that a militia organization lacks 
equipment, facilities or training. This 
will be by exception only. It is hoped 
that the new PRS will be out for 
implementation no later than 
December 1993. This matches the 
plan for training to mobilization 
specifications. 


The final action required is to 
increase the productive hours of EME 
Militia technicians. It is clear that with 
the four challenges to the EME 
Branch, presented at the start of this 
article, the EME Militia must be fully 
utilized. This requirement means that 
a percentage of parade nights and 
weekends must be devoted to 
production. The Militia Service 
Battalions in particular must have 
Control Identification Numbers and 
Workshop Management System 
facilities. Policy/procedures must be 
developed to accommodate the 
different activity levels of these 
organizations. These requirements 


have been discussed between FMC 
HQ and DLES. Future Land Forces 
Restructuring plans will accommodate 
these changes. 

In closing, it is clear that the EME 
Militia is an integral part of the new 
Total Force Army. Without the 
continuing development of this 
element, the Army will be unable to 
meet its commitment in the future. 
Much work has been done to develop 
the EME Militia but much more is yet 
to be done. Active participation at 
every level, from Craftsman to NDHQ, 
is required to ensure that this progress 
is maintained. 

Arte et Made 


SUB-MOC 

TRADE 

LAND FORCE 

RESTRUCTURE 

M411A 

VEH TECH 

WH 

OPEN 

M411B 

VEH TECH 

TRKD 

OPEN 

M411C 

VEH TECH 

ENGR EQPT 

OPEN 

M411D 

VEH TECH 

AAGSE 

OPEN 

M411E 

VEH TECH 

REC 

OPEN 

M421A 

W TECH L 

SA 

OPEN 

M421B 

W TECH L 

ARTY 

OPEN 

M421C 

W TECH L 

AFV 

OPEN 

M421D 

W TECH L 

SECCONT 

CLOSE 

M430A 

FCS TECH 

ELECT/ELECTRO 

OPEN 

M430B 

FCS TECH 

ELECTRO/OPTIC 

OPEN 

M430C 

FCS TECH 

OPTIC/INSTR 

OPEN 

M441A 

MAT TECH 

WELD 

OPEN 

M441E 

MAT TECH 

MACH 

OPEN 

M441C 

MAT TECH 

AUTO BODY 

OPEN 

M441D 

MAT TECH 

PAINT 

CLOSE 

M441E 

MAT TECH 

TEX 

OPEN 

M441F 

MAT TECH 

SMW 

OPEN 

TABLE 1 - EME Militia Trades 
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FROM DGLEM DIRECTORATES 

The ATAS Projects 


Challenges in Project 
Management 

By Capt M.J. Parker, PPCLI Project 
Manager Army Simulation NDHQ/ 
DLAEEM3 

Driven by the successful 
experiences of the other Services and, 
more importantly, by increasingly 
severe constraints on its own training, 
our Army has begun a transition to the 
mass use of simulators in training. A 
major part of this transition is a group 
of capital equipment procurements 
known as the Army Training And 
Simulation (ATAS) projects. 

Like all capital projects, the ATAS 
initiatives involve both the project 
direction and project management 
functions. The former are performed 
by DLR 8, a “breakaway” section from 
PMO Land Reserve Modernization 
Program. The latter functions are 
performed by a relatively new and 
growing cell within DLAEEM 3. While 
there are similarities with most other 
projects, the ATAS projects present 
some unique challenges to their staffs. 
Firstly, the projects are procuring a 
very broad range of training devices 
and simulators for the Land Forces. 
The timing and approach of each 
project differs significantly from each 
other and yet it is essential that they 
ultimately form a coherent system. 
Thus, an extraordinary amount of 
coordination is required among all 
concerned DND agencies. 

The second challenge is that this 
large scale and broad ranging 
procurement represents not only the 
introduction of new training devices to 
the Army but more importantly a 
revolution in training for which the 
Army may not be altogether ready. In 
the first instance, procurement is 
taking place while Army simulation 


concepts and policies are still being 
developed. There are also the many 
foreign and domestic political and 
fiscal developments which exacerbate 
the problems of requirement definition. 
Furthermore, operations and training 
development staffs must now 
reassess their approaches to training 
in light of the considerable 
sophistication and potential of 
simulation in training. Finally, there is 
the need to educate across every 
level of the Army to ensure that this 
mass transition to training simulation 
is both efficient and effective. This is 
imperative as training simulation is 
without doubt the way of the future for 
our Army as it is for our allies. Few 
capital procurements have had such 
potential for significant and wide- 
ranging impact on the Army. 

The third major challenge is of 
particular interest to the readership of 
this Journal. As the ATAS projects 
vary greatly in approach, there is an 
equally great variety of project 
management and engineering 
problems. Some projects require 
extensive development while others 
are essentially “off-the-shelf” 
purchases. Most of the “off-the-shelf” 
purchases are at present available 
only from foreign sources. Almost all 
of the ATAS projects involve new 
technologies which have already 
begun to create new twists to the well- 
known problems of testing, quality 
assurance, reliability, maintenance, 
logistic support, etc. Of particular 
concern is the need for expertise in 
the simulation technologies such as 
visual imagery. Further, the rate of 
change of technology seriously 
challenges the ability of the DPMS to 
respond effectively. The ATAS project 
managers are fortunate in that the 
pioneers of simulation for Army 
training, namely the United Kingdom, 
the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, have broken 


some ground for them. Flowever, 
there are many uniquely Canadian 
problems not the least of which is 
ensuring synergy between the 
projects. 

There are five major projects 
currently under the ATAS umbrella: 

1. LI 856 Direct Fire Targetry 
procuring state-of-the-art targetry 
for our ranges and training areas 
and for all direct fire weapons; 

2. L2207 Militia Simulation intended 
to support the Militia efforts 
towards Total Force integration; 

3. L2506 Command and Control 
Trainers aimed at providing 
substantial improvement to the 
training of commanders and their 
staffs from sub-unit to higher 
formation level; 

4. L2508 Weapon Effect Simulation 
intended to improve force-on- 
force tactical training and 
precision gunnery; and 

5. L2509 Total Force Training and 
Simulation procuring a suite of 
training devices and simulators for 
all Arms and Corps of the Regular 
Force, complementing L2207 
Militia Simulation. 

The collective budget of the ATAS 
projects is $300 million which clearly 
reflects the Army’s commitment to the 
large scale use of modern simulation 
in training. 

While the ATAS project group is 
large and comprehensive in itself, its 
system approach is extended to 
ensure close coordination with other 
concurrent projects as all equipment 
procurements are obliged under new 
DND policy to incorporate training and 
simulation requirements fully in their 
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purchases. This is needed to achieve 
the best possible integration for the 
Army as a whole and introduces a 
new level of system integration to 
project management. Some of the 
projects with which close coordination 
will be required are the Low-Level Air 


Defence Project, the Anti-Armour 
Project and the Militia Training and 
Support Centre Meaford Project. 

In summary, the ATAS projects are 
breaking new and promising ground 
for the Army and in doing so may 


How Fast Can DCMEM Do 


When the Gulf War ended in 
February 1991, aside from a defeated 
Iraqi Army, the conflict left a country 
covered in unexploded ordnance and 
emplaced mines. It is estimated that 
there are ten million pieces of 
unexploded ordnance that need EOD 
handling. 

DND agreed to support the mine 
clearance operation by tasking 1 CER 
in Chilliwack to deploy to Kuwait in 
support of United Nations in Kuwait 
Observer Mission (UNIKOM). The 
Operation was called OP Record. 

All field engineer units are 
equipped and trained for mine 
clearance, but, as in any military skill, 
the technology and counter measures 
keep changing. 

Early mine detection was simple; 
probe for mines using whatever was 
handy. Gradually, mine detectors 
which relied on the metal content of 
the mine were standard issue. The 
next steps from mine designers were 
to reduce the metal content of the 
mine by using plastic and to change 
the fusing from simple pressure to 
dual fusing using pressure and 
magnetic field. The first change 
makes the mine harder to find 
because the detectors cannot register 
plastic. The second sets the mine off 
when you do find it since simple 
detectors use a strong local magnetic 
field to detect metal. 

Because of these developments, 
probing is still required. Not any 
probe will do though. Obviously, 
magnetically influenced mines should 
not be probed using a prodder which 
could alter the local magnetic field 
enough to detonate the mine. Probes 
built with iron or steel are called ferro¬ 


magnetic probes. Any probe made of 
steel or iron will alter a local magnetic 
field. How much the probe changes a 
field depends on the amount of metal 
in the probe. Depending on the 
sensitivity of the mine fuse, the 
change may be strong enough to 
detonate the mine. Current policy on 
using a ferro-magnetic prodder is laid 
out by the Director Military 
Engineering Requirement as: 

“Ferro-magnetic objects should not 
be used to prod for mines, except in 
an operational emergency where it is 
deemed that the risk of personal injury 
due to an accidental detonation is less 
than the operational risk”. 

Current in service mine detection 
equipments are: 

Pattern #5 Prodder - Issued in 
1974, the prodder has a cast iron 
handle into which either the 
aluminum extension and steel 
spike can be screwed or just the 
steel spike. 

AN-19/2 Mine Detector - First 
introduced in 1989, this detector is 
sensitive to small amounts of 
metal and uses a technology that 
does not rely on a strong 
magnetic field 

The situation in Kuwait was 
unknown. Agreements dealing with 
mine warfare require units sowing a 
mine field to record locations, 
numbers and types of mines and 
clearly mark the mine field. Since the 
Iraqi forces were supplied mainly with 
Soviet equipment, the potential threats 
were the TM 46 anti-tank (AT), 
TM57(AT) and TM62M (AT). 

Removal of UN coalition mines would 


prompt new approaches to training 
and to equipment procurement and 
management. There are many 
challenges to be overcome and it is 
hoped that future editions of this 
Journal will report the progress and 
lessons learned for the benefit of all. 


It? 

deal with mines from any nation 
involved with ground forces. 

Post action reports now indicate 
that the Iraqi Forces emplaced 2.7 
million mines. The mine types were 
from Belgium, United Kingdom, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, Iraq, 
Jordan and the Soviet Union. 

Given the threat and the mission, 
the current prodder did not suit the 
role. 1 CER were ordered to deploy 
without their prodders. DMER 
directed DCMEM to provide and 
provide quickly a prodder that would 
be suitable for use in Kuwait. The 
message by phone to DCMEM 4 was 
given 22nd of April; the deadline was 
08 May91 and later extended to 17 
May. 

DCMEM 4, Field Engineer 
Equipment, is an oddity in the EME 
world. Falling under the control of the 
Director Combat Mobility Engineering 
and Maintenance, the section has 
seven “Thumperheads”, one MILE 
Firefighter, four civilian Engineers, an 
EME MWO and clerical staff. With 
this diverse crew, the section handles 
military bridging, general engineer 
equipment, mine warfare, mobility 
systems, field refuelling kits, water 
supply, mobile laundry equipment and 
a mixed bag of hydraulic tool kits. 

Fortunately, when the task came in, 
DCMEM 4 had things to work with: 
experience, local engineering and 
manufacturing firms, a start point for 
the design, access to quick funding, 
but more important, an NDHQ matrix 
that works and staff willing to make 
things happen. 
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The project timeline was: 


22 April 

Message given 

24 April 

Statement of Work to 
Contractor 

01 May 

First prototype evaluated 

03 May 

Second prototype 
accepted, production 
begins 


08 May Contract signed 

14 May Production complete 

The final result was 200 handles, 
100 extensions and 500 plastic spikes 
on Service Flight 6631 from Trenton 
16 May 91. 


Twenty-two days after a phone call 
and with the help of DPSL funding, 
DCMEM had developed a new 
product from design concept to 
production for an operation. 

Who says NDHQ can’t respond in 
quick time? 


Asbestos Removal 


By Mr Tariq Shaikh, DCGEM 3-4-2 

Asbestos is a fibrous mineral which 
has been used extensively by 
government and private industry for 
many years as a highly heat-resistant 
insulation material. Some applications 
were fire proofing of structural beams, 
thermal insulation of pipes and boilers, 
exterior building siding, sheathing, 
ceiling tile, floor tile and sprayed wall 
and ceiling insulation. Paints, dry wall 
compounds, adhesives, brake lining 
materials and fire-protective fabrics 
containing asbestos were also 
developed. 

The effects of casual exposure to 
asbestos have been inconclusive; 
although it is known that constant 
exposure to airborne asbestos fibres 
can be a health hazard. The fibres do 
not react with the skin but rather 
penetrate it to form itchy blisters. 
Workers who are exposed to airborne 
asbestos fibres over a period of time 
can develop serious lung disorders. It 
has taken many years, but finally job- 
related diseases of miners and 
construction workers have been 
connected conclusively to exposure to 
asbestos. Danger to the occupants of 
buildings may occur as a result of 
deterioration of asbestos insulation 
and its disturbance from 
reconstruction projects causing 
asbestos fibres to become airborne. 

The CF and industry have, for 
many years, been involved in the safe 
removal and disposal of this once 
multi-purpose heat resistant material. 
Various regulations and guidelines are 
provided by Occupation Safety and 
Health Administration, provincial 


regulations, Canadian Forces 
Technical Orders and cubic feet per 
minute operating (CFMO). 

All forms of asbestos are potentially 
dangerous, so much so that its use is 
now highly regulated and many former 
applications are now banned. In a 
case where asbestos contamination is 
known or suspected, the appropriate 
agency must first assess the situation 
to determine the exact nature of the 
contaminant and the extent of 
exposure to asbestos dust or particles 
in the area. Next the agency must 
deduce the amount of risk, remove 
occupants and possibly seal off the 
area or building. Clean-up or 
dismantling and removal must be 
performed under a clearly defined set 
of procedures which guarantee the 
highest degree of safety possible. 
Typically, the equipment used 
includes disposable gloves, boots and 
coveralls, brushes, scrapers, etc. This 
equipment is supplemented by a full 
or half mask equipped with a High 
Efficiency Particulate Application 
(HEPA) Filter or, in extreme cases, a 
self contained breathing apparatus, 
both of which are managed by the 
Directorate of Clothing, General 
Engineering and Maintenance 
(DCGEM3-4). 

Asbestos dust is not effectively 
contained by a standard commercial 
vacuum cleaner due to the nature of 
the particles. The requirement for a 
suitable vacuum cleaner to handle 
asbestos was therefore investigated 
by DCGEM and a vacuum cleaner 
specially designed to handle asbestos 
was introduced into the system by 
DCGEM 3-4. The HEPA filter 


equipped vacuum is used in both 
building decontamination and brake 
drum cleaning. 

In order to reduce the hazard to the 
worker and prevent the friable material 
from becoming airborne, asbestos- 
containing material should be 
dismantled in large pieces as much as 
possible. To reduce the mobility of 
the asbestos dust or particles a 
wetting agent of soap and water 
should be used. This reduces the 
possibility of contact with any exposed 
parts of the skin and concentrated 
amounts of contaminant are more 
easily removed. An encapsulated and 
pressurized (negative) work site will 
reduce the probability of escape of 
contamination. The action of the air 
exchange system - using HEPA filter 
equipped vacuums - effectively 
withdraws the asbestos dust particles 
form the free air of the work area. 

Access to the work site should be 
controlled. Any person present on the 
work site must wear the appropriate 
level of protective clothing and a full- 
face positive pressure air mask or a 
respirator with an activated carbon 
filter. An airlock system for entrance 
and exit to the work site may also be 
required. This should have washing 
and changing facilities. 

An air sampling machine 
which detects the number and density 
of particles in the air is available 
through Health and Welfare Canada. 
Air quality should be monitored to 
ensure the least risk possible from 
asbestos. When results are negative 
the area or building can be cleared 
and reopened. 
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Canada/U.S. Large Caliber Ammunition 
Exchange Program 


Introduction 

In the event field artillery units of 
Canada become involved in a high, 
mid or low intensity conflict along with 
an allied nation or nations, the artillery 
units must be ready to exchange or 
receive another country’s ammunition 
and fire confidently in support of 
whatever action is taking place. This 
was the reason for the December 18, 

1990 report of Maine Army National 
Guard Capt Fred E. Umphrey in 
describing the firing of Canadian and 
U.S. exchanged ammunition at 
Gagetown, in November of that year. 

Capt Umphrey was reiterating what 
General Eisenhower and Field 
Marshall Montgomery had concluded 
some 40-plus years ago and thereby 
set in motion an attitude among NATO 
nations to work together in the area of 
materiel development much as they 
had fought together effectively in the 
recently concluded European 
battlefield. This gentlemen’s 
agreement soon developed into a 
basic standardization concept 
between the Armies of the United 
States, Britain and Canada. 

By 1964, after Australia joined the 
group, this had matured into a Basic 
Standardization Agreement 
establishing the American/British/ 
Canadian/ Australian (ABCA) Armies 
Standardization Program. New 
Zealand became an observer in 1965. 
The prime purpose of the ABCA can 
be stated in a single word — 
interoperability, i.e., develop fighting 
forces that can operate on common 
principles, similar doctrine, and with 
equipment that is interoperable. 

On the other side of the world, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) had established the Military 
Agency for Standardization (MAS) in 
1951, its purpose being to facilitate 
operational, procedural and materiel 
standardization among NATO forces. 
From its early beginnings in the late 
1940s, NATO recognized the critical 
nature of the interoperability factor in 


fielding an effective multinational 
force. Allied nations must be able to 
resupply, refuel, and rearm in a 
common fashion. 

Maintaining allied interoperability 
was a rather easy matter in the early 
decades after the Second World War. 
Interoperability was a natural outcome 
since many nations had little or no 
surviving defense industry and 
essentially all their equipment came 
from American stocks either through 
grants, loans or foreign military sales. 
Hence, Germany used the same 8- 
inch howitzer and 155mm howitzer 
that Italy used, that Denmark used, 
that the U.S. used, etc. 

Slowly the situation began to 
change. National modifications 
(Germany’s M109G, Italy’s M109L) 
were being made to U.S. weapons. 
U.S. technical data packages were 
being used by foreign producers but 
engineering changes, quality control, 
and malfunction history were 
unknown, leading to questions as to 
the actual interchangeability of the 
ammunition. And true national 
weapons began to appear — the 


Trilateral FH70 155mm howitzer, 
120mm rifled and smooth bore 
mortars, 120mm rifled and smooth 
bore tank cannon, and a plethora of 
small arms. Clearly, materiel 
interoperability was in jeopardy. 

Interoperability Today 

If nations did not develop 
armaments to common requirements 
and follow that with common 
specifications, the only recourse was 
to determine the degree of 
interoperability of common calibers 
after the fact. This is the basis for 
much of the work being done in the 
area of interoperability today. Nations 
determine if a common caliber among 
them can be safely fired in each 
other’s weapon. The initial criteria 
addressed in determining 
interchangeability of specific 
ammunition items are form, fit and 
function. This is followed by what may 
be considered one of the most 
important parts of the determination — 
that of safety, as evidenced by a 
review of: 



Canadian ammunition arrives at the Maine National Guard gun position. 
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• Modifications to original technical 
data packages; 

• Production quality control 
(including NATO and reciprocal 
quality assurance agreements); 

• Histories of total rounds fired and 
malfunctions; and 

• Maintenance engineering of the 
inventory. 

In developing and concluding 
bilateral agreements between Canada 
and other nations, specific fuzes, 
projectiles, propellant charges, 


primers and weapon combinations are 
identified. No substitutions are 
permitted without a thorough review of 
the proposed replacement. This 
activity is conducted in NDHQ by the 
staff of DAME, the Directorate of 
Ammunition Maintenance Engineering 
in the DGLEM division. 

The Canadian Forces have been 
active in formal international 
peacetime large caliber ammunition 
exchanges, including artillery, since 
the 1970s. In particular, with the U.S. 
Army where the program was initiated 
at the request of General George 


Blanchard, formerly commander-in¬ 
chief, U.S. Army Europe and Seventh 
Army and was later adopted by 
NATO. It was recognized that the 
ability of allied forces to exchange 
ammunition in combat results in a true 
battlefield multiplier effect, not the 
least of which is reduced logistics 
burden and resupply times. 

Exchange Agreements 

The bilateral large caliber 
ammunition exchange agreements 
are administered in Canada by the 
operational and training staff of 
NDHQ, namely Director Land 
Operations, Training and Resources 
(DLOTR) and the technical authority, 
DAME. DAME also provides the 
Canadian representation to the NATO 
Land Forces Ammunition Working 
Party and also attends in conjunction 
or support of operational staff NATO 
panels within the NATO Army 
Armaments Group and cadre groups 
under the Conference of National 
Armaments Directors. 

Objectives 

The program for the exchange of 
large caliber ammunition has several 
key objectives: 

• Enhancing operational readiness 
of Canadian and allied forces; 

• Developing troop familiarity with 
allied ammunition; 

• Promoting troop confidence in the 
performance of allied ammunition; 

• Evaluating existing peacetime and 
wartime exchange agreements for 
concurrency, and for determining 
need for changes or 
improvements; and 

• Developing new bilateral and 
standard NATO agreements 
where appropriate. 



U.S. soldier carries a Canadian 155mm projectile. 



Canadian and U.S. artillerymen fitting fuzes to projectiles. 
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To date, Canada has now entered 
into 17 bilateral agreements with 
NATO nations for the exchange of 
large caliber ammunition during 
training exercises. These agreements 
cover 81mm mortars; 105mm and 
155mm howitzers; 105mm tank 
ammunition and several naval natures 
such as 3750, 76mm, and 57mm gun 
ammunition. In spite of the 
agreements, a very limited number of 
actual firings of exchanged 
ammunition have taken place. Many 
bilateral agreements were only paper 
documents on interoperability — until 
November 1990 in Gagetown. 

Much behind the scenes 
coordination had to be attended to 
before the firings at Gagetown could 
become a reality. Not the least of 
which was the decision to turn the 
paper document on ammunition 
interoperability into a true operational 
one involving combined forces. In 
1989, the decision was made within 
the U.S. Army to do three things 
related to these interoperability 
agreements: 

• Update all agreements on a 5- 
year cycle; 

• Develop an annex to cover 
procedures for the exchange of 
the ammunition; and 

• Conduct live firings of exchanged 
ammunition. 

The U.S. began developing the 
exercise annex to the bilateral 
Agreements early in 1990. One of the 
first tasks was to locate a U.S. land 
forces unit that could support the 
program as part of its regular training. 
The State of Maine Army National 
Guard expressed enthusiasm for the 
effort and the 1 st Battalion of the 
152nd Field Artillery was designated 
to participate. In August, Canada’s 
Force Mobile Command (Army 
Headquarters) approved the Field 
Artillery School at Canadian Forces 
Base (CFB) Gagetown to be the 
Canadian participant. 


Exchange Firings 

On November 28, 1990, land 
forces of the U.S. Maine National 
Guard arrived at the Canadian 
Combat Training Center in Gagetown 
to begin their joint training exercise to 
include the exchange firings. This 
exchange was the first test of the 
recently developed new exercise 
annex to the U.S. and Canada 
bilateral artillery ammunition exchange 
agreement and the first formal 
exchange of artillery ammunition in a 
live fire peacetime exercise. 

The original 1978 bilateral 
agreement contracted between the 
U.S. and Canada provided for the 
exchange of 155mm Ml 07 high 
explosive rounds, the M3, M3A1, 

M4A1 and M4A2 propellant charges, 
the M557, M564 and M514A1 fuzes, 
and the M82 primer, to be fired in the 
Canadian M109A1 and the U.S. 
M109A1/A2/A3 howitzers. In 1989, 
the agreement was updated to reflect 
weapon charges, ammunition 
additions and deletion to the 
inventories and changes to the 
malfunction histories. Although no 
changes were made to the projectile 
or propelling charge categories, the 
VT M514A1 fuze was deleted from 
Canada and the PD M739 was added 
to both U.S. and Canada. The 
MK2A4 primer was added for the 
Ml 14A2 howitzer. On the weapons 


side, the Ml09 and M109A1 were 
deleted and the Ml 14A2 and Ml98 
towed howitzers were added. 

The close proximity of the 
Canadian post to the 152nd Field 
Artillery made the coordination and 
conduct of the exercise relatively 
easy. The exercise started for the 
152nd with a motor march to CFB 
Gagetown approximately 130 miles 
away. When the group arrived, 
introductions were made between the 
participants of both countries and a 
briefing was given by Capt R.L. 
Spencer of the Canadian Field 
Artillery School. From the outset, it 
was clear that gunners talk a similar 
language wherever they are and 
stories began to be exchanged 
readily. Many Canadian soldiers had 
not seen an Ml 98 before and were 
eager to learn about its range, sighting 
system, ammunition and capabilities. 

In response therefore, the U.S. invited 
Canadians to augment each of the 
U.S. gun crews during the firings. 

Classroom Instruction 

The first phase of the exercise was 
devoted to classroom instruction. 
Briefings were provided to familiarize 
all with the weapons, ammunition and 
fire control equipment being used. 
Canada discussed the M109A3 self- 
propelled howitzer, the type and 
source of ammunition, and the fire 



Canadian artilleryman helps load a U.S. 155mm howitzer. 
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control system to be used. The U.S. 
did the same for its Ml 98 howitzer. 
Operational details and safety 
procedures followed in great detail. In 
addition, the units involved were 
tasked to identify any exchange 
problems associated with the exercise 
procedures, equipment or 
ammunition. 

As Canada was the host for the 
exercise, its data was used by the 
U.S. to lay their equipment. Each 
nation provided its own command 
post and a Canadian liaison was 
stationed at the U.S. site. The plan 
called for both nations to fire eight 
rounds in each of the two national 
howitzers supplied. This would be a 
total of 16 rounds fired from the other 
nation’s ammunition inventory. The 
ammunition and howitzers used in the 
firings are shown in the accompanying 
chart. 

Important to note here is that even 
though the 155mm ammunition of 
Canada is very similar to that of the 
United States, there is a confidence 
factor involved with the actual 
exchange of the ammunition. By 
conducting the exchange during a live 
fire exercise, the practical experience 
necessary was assured and the 
measures of safety and familiarization 
can be properly noted and integrated 
officially into the exercise. 

As mentioned earlier, the artillery 
ammunition of Canada is very similar 
to that of the United States in that 


manufacturing standards of most 
Canadian ammunition are based on 
American standards. However, 
packaging procedures for both sides 
are unique. The Canadian propellant 
packaging consists of a fiberglass 
ribbed canister with two charges and 
primers for the M4A2 propellant as 
opposed to U.S. metal canisters 
containing only one charge. The 
Canadian packaging combines both 
the propellant and primers while the 
U.S. issues primers separately. 

The morning of the firings was 
perfect for the exchange, no wind, 
milder than normal temperature for 
this time of the year, and a slightly 
overcast sky. The anxious crews 
moved at daybreak to their field 
positions with enthusiasm and 
anticipation. 

The different techniques of laying 
the howitzers between the two units 
proved to be a learning experience for 
both sides. The Canadian artillery 
uses azimuth bearings as opposed to 
the United States system using 
deflections. Calls for fire from the 
Canadian observers required some 
on-the-spot training for the Fire 
Direction Center. 

As host nation, the Canadians fired 
first. The impact area was 
approximately 10,000 meters from the 
firing point at Zone 7. The Americans 
fired next and their initial round landed 
within 200 meters of the target. All 
subsequent rounds (for a total of 16 



U.S. Ml98, towed howitzer firing. The M90 Chronograph Velocimeter can be seen 
attached to the nearest gun. 


by each nation), fired alternately by 
U.S. and Canada, were right on 
target. To complete the exercise, a 
final two rounds of U.S. ammunition 
were fired by the U.S. 

Muzzle Velocities 

Muzzle velocities were determined 
by the Canadians using their new 
Fairey Mark 3 Muzzle Velocity 
Indicator, while the U.S. forces used 
the older M90 Chronograph 
Velocimeter. No appreciable 
differences were noted between the 
two systems. 

At an after-action meeting, future 
exchanges were discussed for 
different shell and fuze combinations 
and the possibility of a longer exercise 
and incorporation of logistical handling 
techniques. All felt more detailed 
discussions in this area would help in 
the event actual exchanges would 
have to be accomplished in wartime 
conditions. 

The 1st Battalion 152nd Field 
Artillery and the Canadian Field 
Artillery School at CFB Gagetown 
have enjoyed a more than 20-year 
relationship that helped make this 
exercise smooth and profitable. This 
exchange not only assisted the study, 
but increased the comradery and 
friendship the American and Canadian 
Forces have experienced for so many 
years. As the 152nd drove away from 
CFB Gagetown, the artillerymen did 
so looking forward to future 
exchanges and even greater working 
relationships. 

Other Exchanges 

Exchanges with other allied 
countries are already in the planning 
stages. Plans include mortar 
ammunition exchanges and larger 
caliber ammunition exchanges in 
Norway. This would consist of 
battalion units from the U.S., 

Germany, Canada and Nonway and is 
designed for the quick reinforcement 
of Norway should the need arise. 

Exchange exercises like this will 
also do much to ease the burden of 
ammunition resupply. For the 
Canadian artillery to be able to 
confidently use ammunition of other 
countries as well as offer ammunition 
from its own stocks to other nations, 
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these exchanges and the developed 
annex will be the key. The knowledge 
that ammunition can be exchanged 
within the NATO community and fired 
from the national artillery weapon 
using the national fire control adds a 
dimension to the solider heretofore 
unknown. This reassurance is a most 
valuable one for all commanders. 

Excerpted from an article written on 
the same subject which appeared in 
U.S. Army Armament Research, 
Development and Engineering Center, 
Picatinny Arsenal, NJ by Dr. Jerome 
Rubin (Chief of International 
Cooperative Programs) and Edward 
K. Ernstrom P.E. (Manager of 
International Ammunition Programs) 
and edited by NDHQ/DAME 2. 


AMMUNITION AND HOWITZERS USED IN TEST FIRING 



CANADA 

U.S. 

WEAPON: 

MA109A3 SP 

HOWITZER 

Ml98 TOWED 

HOWITZER 

FIRING TABLE 

MANUAL: 

FT-155-AM-2 

FT-155-AM-2 

COMPUTER: 

MILIPAC 

BATTERY COMPUTER 
SYSTEM 

GUN CONTROL: 

GUN ALIGNMENT AND 
CONTROL SYSTEM 

N/A 

PROJECTILE: 

Ml07 HE 

U.S. MADE 

Ml07 HE 

CANADA MADE 

PROPELLANT: 

M4A2ZONE 7 

U.S. MADE 

M4A2ZONE 7 

CANADA MADE 

FUZE: 

M739 U.S. MADE 

M739 CANADA MADE 

PRIMER: 

M82 U.S. MADE 

M82 CANADA MADE 


FROM AIR COMMAND — 

EME Workshop CFB Bagotville 


By Captain Yves Egglefield 

The Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering (EME) workshop of CFB 
Bagotville is unique within Air 
Command in that its working language 
is french. CFB Bagotville is also the 
only unilingual french base within the 
Command. In addition, a typically 
‘land’ section within an air 
organization offers some interesting 
challenges. 

For nearly 5 years now, the EME 
workshop has operated as an entity, 
separate from Base Transport, with an 
EME officer (Capt) who answers 
directly to the Base Technical 
Services Officer. 

The medium size workshop is 
composed of 34 personnel spread out 
in four different locations. It can be 
said that the workshop’s principal 
responsibility is to maintain the 


operational fitness of the land 
technical equipment of the base. In 
other words, we help keep the runway 
operational at all times by providing a 
variety of first and second line 
maintenance services to a fleet of 
equipments from simple lawnmowers 
to a huge Letourneau Crash Crane. 



Capt, don’t look now, but the air force 
fellow is at the end of the rank. 



The Weapons Technician, CpI J.L.J. 
Rousseau, at work. 
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In this photo, from left to right, is Cpi J.P.J.F. Belanger and CpiJ.L.S. Rathe who are 
verifying the lifting points before raising the engine. 



A nice day on the Saguenay River, it feels good to be on an outing... 


A particularly interesting remnant 
from the past is that all of our facilities 
are shared with other occupants, 
being either from Transport or Air 
Weapons. We have all demonstrated 
our spirit of cooperation and have 
developed a healthy atmosphere of 
cohabitation. 

Our customers are varied. 
Principally, work requests come for 
maintenance on Base Transport 
equipment. Support services are also 
provided to local units such as Le 
Regiment du Saguenay (militia), the 
Chicoutimi and Sept-Ties naval 
reserves, and all the cadets corps in 
the area. 

Technician does not mean tattered 
and dirty, so time is always found for a 
short inspection of the troops. To be 
fair to everyone, even members of air 
elements are included , as is shown in 
the accompanying photo. 

Winter in Bagotville can be 
summed up in a couple of letters: 
BRRR... But winter does eventually 
pass and so the nice weather returns, 
especially for LEME birthdays, and 
ways are found as a group to amuse 
ourselves. 

To be brief, our workshop offers an 
interesting and stimulating challenge. 
To use an old Base saying, “When it 
can be done no other way, there is 
always the 'Bagotville' way.” 



The Materials Technician working. 
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“By Skill” 

by Captain M.S.J. Pineau, 

ProdO, BEME 

No greater pride is derived than 
from a group creating that which was 
once only an idea. It is that pinnacle 
of pride and co-operation that the 
technicians of Base Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering reached in 
the restoration of a M38 A1 Willy’s 
Jeep. What was once only an 
assembly of corroded metal, tangled 
wires and a spurious gauge was 
manifested into a fine example of what 
the LEME Branch represents. Vehicle 
Technicians, Material Technicians, 

Fire Control Systems Technicians, 
military and civilian alike, pooled their 
skills and created a piece of history for 
future members of the Branch and the 
CF to admire and hopefully emulate. 

It began in the late fall of 1989 with 
an idea. Major Dave Marcus was 
looking for something that could 
create a centre for morale and a 
signal to the rest of the Branch that 
their distorted view of Air Command 
maintenance shops was just that - 
distorted, ie, shaped through lack of 
understanding. It began slowly and 
indeed many were sceptical of the 
Major’s idea. The more we looked at 
the rust bucket, the weaker the spark 
of desire became to push on. “I was 
surprised”, smirked Dick Terry, the 
shop’s paint and body specialist, “I 
was disappointed as I worked on it 
because I really believed it could 
never amount to much. Now that I 
look at it, I’m pleased very pleased.” 

The jeep was officially presented to 
the Branch during the rebadging 
ceremonies held on 9 May 1991 at the 
Land Engineering Test Establishment, 
Ottawa. On behalf of the LEME 
Branch, the Director General of Land 
Engineering and Maintenance, BGen 
R.N. Fischer accepted the jeep that 
will take its rightful place in the CFB 
Borden Museum and be held as the 
official CFSEME parade vehicle. 

It was not long before the jeep took 
up its post on the parade square at 
CFSEME, CFB Borden. At the official 
rebadging ceremony held 15 May 
1991, Colonel V. Pergat, 


Commandant of 
CFSEME, took the 
opportunity to 
indoctrinate the Willy’s 
into the School. In a fine 
military display of pomp 
and circumstance 
involving historic 
uniforms and an Arabian 
steed draped with the 
EME colours, the Willy’s 
made its appearance. It 
was only fitting, 
especially as we 
prepare to celebrate the 
Branch’s 50th 
Anniversary, that such a 
vehicle was presented 
to represent where 
LEME came from, what 
we stand for, and what 
we can do with our 
future. 





A humble beginning. 


Four technicans place the body on the frame. 


LEME is a diverse 
and very often 
misunderstood 
collection of technicians. 

We serve all Commands 
yet guard the integrity of 
our land uniform. The 
Willy’s is a testimony 
that a tech is a tech no 
matter where he serves. 
Professionalism and 
dedication to the Branch 
knows no boundaries 
when it comes to 
Commands. The Jeep, 
although a product of 
CFB Trenton’s 
maintenance crew, is in 
the grand scope of 
melange of every shop 
from Esquimalt to Shilo 
to Greenwood. It 
encompasses the work 
ethics and skills learned 
from CFSEME and those of a 
demanding Sergeant Major from 
Petawawa instilled on a craftsman in 
HQ and Sigs. It is LEME. 

Reflecting on the numerous nights 
that MCpI Joe Irvine was found 
rebuilding the engine long after others 
had retired for the day, hearing the 
bassoon-like voice of WO Mike White 
echo the words “....that frame will be a 


lot of work but you don’t want to leave 
the good jobs for someone else” and 
the encouragement of Sergeants to 
Craftsmen, it is easy to find the pride 
in the fact one is a member of BEME, 
CFB Trenton. What books can 
preach and lectures can drone on 
about the LEME Technicians of CFB 
Trenton demonstrated leaving no 
doubt that “Arte” (By Skill) belongs in 
our motto. 
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The following must be thanked for 
their time, patience and dedication: 


Sgt Pierre Frechette 

Veh Tech 411 

MCpI Glen Brunelle 

Veh Tech 411 

MCpI Joe Irvine 

Veh Tech 411 

CpI Jim Easton 

Veh Tech 411 

CpI Lucy Haskett 

Veh Tech 411 

CpI Bill Jessome 

Veh Tech 411 

CpI Jean Tremblay 

Veh Tech 411 

Pte Steve Webb 

Veh Tech 411 

MCpI Lin VanDusen 

FCS Tech 432 

MCpI Robert MacKenzie 

Mat Tech 441 

Mr Richard Terry 

PCF07 

Cfn Trevor Horne 

Veh Tech 411 

Cfn Kirby MacDonald 

Veh Tech 411 

Arte et Made 




Mr Richard Terry , the paint and body specialist , af 
work. 



It slowly begins to take shape. 



Its all smiles for the finished product. 
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CFB Shearwater - 


EME with a Difference 




A rare photo of CPO 2 Mel Thornhill with pen in hand. 
He can usually be found working on one of the shop’s 
five lathes. 


by Captain R.M. Smith, BEMEO, CFB 
Shearwater 

CFB Shearwater receives EME 
support from a medium size workshop 
of 21 military and 20 civilian 
personnel. BEME, headed by a 
LEME Captain, is divided into three 
subsections: the Control Office, 
Vehicle Production and Ancillary. At 
first glance this appears to be just one 
more standard EME Workshop. 
However, as you shall see some of 
the tasks we do in CFB Shearwater 
are as unique as the personnel we 
have on strength to perform them. 

The control office is typical of a 
small unit in that there are more tasks 
in the EME bible than there are 
personnel to perform the tasks. 
Consequently everyone has more 
than one job starting with MWO Jim 
Neville, who is the ETSM and Control/ 
Safety/Training Officer. His control 
office staff of three are officially known 
as a Contracts NCO, Planner and 
LMMS Clerk who share such duties 
as Scaling and Parts support, 
Technical Library and Receipt and 
Issue functions. 


MWO Neville also 
administers the one 
person Workshop Support 
Cell, a MCpI Adm Clk 
position, established in 

1989, and filled in August 

1990. For convenience 
the Adm Clk is collocated 
with the control office. 

Who knows - in time she 
might teach even the most 
hard nosed Veh techs how 
to make sure every piece 
of paper is properly logged 
in, accounted for and filed. 

WO Steve Rideout’s 17 
man Vehicle Production 
Section is spread out in 
four buildings. Virtually all 
first and second line 
functions are completed 
within the four sub-section 
locations. This is a 
departure from normal 
procedures in that doctrine suggests 
we should be doing all second line 
work in the main workshop. If you 
have walked into our main shop you 
will understand why Heavy Equipment 
and Refueller Sections do second line 
repairs in their own locations. Of 
course you then had to back out of the 
shop as there wasn’t room 
to turn around if there were 
any vehicles on the floor at 
the time... but that’s 
another story. 

The vehicle repairs 
performed by the one CpI 
and 12 civilian mechanics 
is interesting, however, this 
is the bread and butter of 
the EME Branch and will 
not be dealt with in depth 
here. It is sufficient to say 
that these personnel have 
managed to maintain very 
low VOR rates and provide 
the level of support many 
Base Transportation 
Officers only wish for. I 
won’t discuss our VOR 
rate as we do not want to 
make other bases jealous. 


Today’s topic and the most 
interesting aspect of CFB 
Shearwater’s BEME Section is the 
Ancillary Section referred to by the 
local diehards as the Base Workshop. 
More on that later. 

Typically when you imagine a 
model BEME Ancillary Section you 
picture a production section staffed by 
421 Weapons Technicians (Land), 

430 Fire Control Technicians, 441 
Materials Technicians, possibly a few 
221 Radio Technicians and finally a 
few civilians. At Shearwater the mix 
of 15 military and three civilians 
seems normal enough. However, the 
15 military are not what you might 
expect. 

First, we have no 430 series 
technicians. Any equipment they 
normally service is thus forwarded to 
our neighbour across the harbour, 
MARCOM’s CFB Halifax. There is 
always the potential for 
communications problems and red 
tape interfering in inter-command work 
such as this, but over the years most 
wrinkles have been ironed out and at 
present we are satisfied that 


PO 1 Jim Harrison checking a previously bent auger 
from the arena’s Zamboni. 
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Hull Tech Leading Seaman Keith Mullin using a planer 
in the Carpentry Shop. 


MARCOM provides us with excellent 
FCS support. 

Since August 1989 CFB 
Shearwater has had one Wpns Tech 
on strength. Flence we now provide 
complete weapons and limited 
security container support to 
Shearwater units. Being an AIRCOM 
base the MOC 221 Rad Techs work 
under the BTelO, hence there are no 
Rad Techs in Ancillary Section. 

Based on the typical Ancillary 
section model that only leaves the Mat 
Tech trade to account for the other 14 


Ancillary Section is run 
by Chief Petty Officer 2nd 
Class Mel Thornhill, an 
MOC 314 Marine 
Engineering Artificer. (See, 
Artificer is still an 
acceptable term.) He and 
his comrades in arms bring 
a new perspective and 
unchallengeable 
inventiveness to the section. After all, 
they are used to working in mid ocean 
where even the best EME recovery 
techniques would be hard pressed. If 
BEME’s sailors can not figure out how 
to do a job chances are it is not worth 
doing. 

The largest trade group is the MOC 
313 Marine Engineering Technicians 
or Stokers. They bring a broad range 
of experience on anything from 
engraving, machinist and welding 
skills to diesel and gas turbine 
maintenance. We have never tried 
them on heavy equipment repair for 
vehicle section but if we 
ever ran out of mechanics... 


PO 2 Al Rybczyn engraving yet another sign for the 
kitchen. 


The Stokers also perform 
sheet metal magic with 
stainless steel or aluminum. 
During OP FRICTION many 
hours were spent 
constructing special 
shipping containers and 
brackets for Sea King 
helicopter components. In a 
few instances they even 
assisted Shearwater’s 
BAMEO branch by 
manufacturing specialized 
helicopter components. 
BEME manufactured 
components might be flying 
over our coastal waters 
even as you read this. 


military personnel. No 
cigars for you I’m afraid; 
close only counts in horse 
shoes. There is only one 
Mat Tech, and he only 
arrived in August 1990. The 
other 13 military personnel 
in the section typically 
perform Mat Tech functions, 
with a few unique twists, but 
they wear the distinctive 
navy blue of the hard sea 
trades. 


The next largest group is the 
Carpenter Shop, manned by MOC 
321 Hull Techs. Some of those 
people can work magic with wood so 
there is no need to discuss how much 
their skill is in demand. However, they 
are also proficient with sheet stock 
from the lightest aluminum sheeting to 
the heaviest plate steel. And welding, 
a modest skill for many of the stokers, 
is the Hull Tech’s forte. 

The balance of the military 
personnel consists of two MOC 181 
Bosuns. They spend much of their 
time working between the rafters in 
the Textile Shop or the “Sail Loft” 
Ancillary Section’s building was once 
a Base Supply warehouse. A 
previous building improvement 
created a mezzanine by flooring over 
the offices. 

Unfortunately the rafters are at 
shoulder height and dissect the 
second floor at approximately 10 foot 
intervals. So they literally work among 
the rafters. You definitely learn the 
meaning of “duck” when you work up 
there. So if you see a Bosun walking 
stooped over as if he is looking for 
pennies lost in the mud, chances are 
he has recently worked in CFB 
Shearwater’s BEME section. 

CFB Shearwater’s BEME Bosuns 
also have one of the most unique 
tasks in any EME organization. Many 
foreign vessels tie up at the 
Shearwater jetty. Some require a 
floating perimeter buoy to detail the 
closest that private vessels may 
approach. The Bosuns have their 
own Zodiac, complete with trailer, 
specifically for the task of laying and 
retrieving the floating lines and buoys. 
So if you hear about Shearwaters 
rubber boat complete with outboard 
motor, it’s not for fishing, it’s for a 
legitimate tasking. 

The 13 naval billets are part of the 
navy’s seashore ratio for its hard 
worked technicians. For them it is an 
18-24 month posting where they will 
hopefully live like average Canadian 
citizens with fixed working hours and 
no trips to exotic places. Recently the 
OP FRICTION workload and AIRCOM 
taskings to Ottawa and Chilliwack 
have shown that even this safe haven 
is not inviolable. 
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Having 13 sailors in BEME makes 
CFB Shearwater unique in the EME 
system. It even took DLES a while to 
figure out whether they counted as 
Mat Techs, a trade for which most are 
well qualified, or whether CFB 
Shearwater’s 13 sailors should remain 
listed as “Other” 400/304 trades, in 
which case Shearwater has a total 
productive military strength of three 
personnel in EME trades and 13 
“Other” full time personnel. The 
balance of Ancillary Section consists 
of three talented civilians: a 
storesman, a machinist and a welder. 

This concludes the tour of CFB 
Shearwater’s Ancillary Section. As 


you can now appreciate it is a base 
with some idiosyncrasies which clearly 
set it apart from the standard EME 
workshop. 

One final note: you may recall an 
earlier mention of the diehards calling 
the section “Base Workshop”. 

Although AIRCOM doctrine specifies 
that the aircraft maintenance section 
have the sole ownership of the right to 
post signs calling themselves a Base 
Workshop this small group of 
independent minds still cling 
tenaciously to the name they held 
before integration and before the air 
force set foot in HMCS Shearwater. 
Although a new sign may read 


“Ancillary”, in their hearts they are 
proud of their heritage and still call 
themselves, in navy tradition “The 
Base Workshop”. So if you phone 
Ancillary Section, CFB Shearwater, 
you never know what they will say 
when they answer the phone, but you 
can rest assured they are providing 
EME support to the base in the best 
tradition of both EME craftsmen and 
Naval Technicians. 

So from the proud personnel of the 
“Base Workshop”: 

"Ready Aye Ready.” 


FROM CANADIAN FORCES EUROPE — 

Base Maintenance Lahr Contributes to OP Spiral 


By MWO D.E. Montague 

Base Maintenance Lahr was 
tasked to support 4 CER in the UN 
OPERATION SPIRAL. Although this 
UN tasking was subsequently 
cancelled this does detract from the 
positive experiences that were gained 
by the men involved. 

The mission (OP SPIRAL) was to 
clear mine fields in the demilitarized 
zone between the Turkish and Cypriot 
sections in Cyprus. This was to be 
part of a peace process intended to 
further defuse the armed truce that 
exists between the two sides. It was 
quickly discovered that due to the 
large number of mines present, the 
use of such devices as the track width 
mine plough and tank mine roller kits 
that were already on Army inventory 
were not a viable option. The 
somewhat short list of possible 
methods that could be used to 
neutralize the mines spurred 4 CER 
into some creative thinking and 
eventually led to creation of the 
subject mine rollers. There were 
several types of mines that were 


buried on the rocky terrain. These 
included M-15 and MK7 antitank (AT) 
mines and Ml6 and MK2 
antipersonnel (AP) mines with the 
majority being buried for 
approximately 17 years. It was 
suspected that there might also be 
Egyptian box mines in this rocky 
terrain. 

On short notice 4 CER requested 
Base Maintenance to assist in design 
and to manufacture six mine roller 
sets. The actual mine 
rollers existed 
predominantly in the 
minds of 4 CER 
personnel and the idea 
had to be transformed 
into reality. The 
correct term that might 
best describe this 
process would be on 
site engineering. The 
deadline given to 
produce these rollers 
was very short, 14 
days to be exact. 


The roller set consisted of two 
heavy steel skids that were welded on 
a frame 16 feet wide and nine feet 
long. The frame is designed to accept 
15 rollers with each roller having four 
APC road wheels bolted together. A 
smaller road wheel set was added to 
lead the skids to prevent a mine from 
exploding under a skid and causing 
excessive damage. 

The basic operating principle for 
these rollers is quite simple. Two 



Two operational mine rollers hooked in tandem prior to field 
trials at Wildflecken, Germany in preparations for OP Spiral. 
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Pictured is a mine roller damaged by an 
anti-personnel mine during trials. 



Damage to mine roller set from an anti-tank mine during field trials. 


mine roller assemblies are towed in 
tandem across the live minefield. The 
minefield sweeping technique is to lay 
out a grid pattern, for example 400 m 
X 1 km, and tow the rollers back and 
forth remotely by means of winches 
stationed outside the danger area. 

This would be continued laterally until 
the grid pattern was completely swept. 
The roller arms were articulated to 
allow for the bumps and dips in the 
terrain. As the normal pressure 
required to set off AT mines is 100 kg 
and AP mines 10 kg, the roller sets 
would set off all AP mines and AT 
mines that have become overly 
sensitive due to time and the effects of 
the elements on their fuses as they 
rolled across them. 


As 4 CER viewed this as a new 
concept for them, trials were held in 
Wildflecken, Germany. As a result of 
the trials which saw the rollers being 
towed across an AP and AT mine field 
that was deliberately sown for the 
occasion, several important points 
were noted. Damage, as shown in 
accompanying photos, from AP mines 
was relatively light requiring the 
replacement of one or two road 
wheels. The damage 
incurred by exploding AT 
mines did not totally 
destroy the roller set and it 
is estimated that the mean 
repair time for AT mine 
damage would be four 
hours. 


skills acquired in CFSEME and honed 
by experience to a successful end. As 
well as the valuable lessons learned in 
cooperation, mass production and on 
site engineering, the Army and 
particularly the Combat Engineers are 
now much more knowledgeable on 
the subject of remote mine 
clearances. 




The actual production was carried 
out in two stages; the manufacture of 
the prototype and then the production 
of the rest of the rollers. There a was 
total of six roller sets produced in a 
period of seven days. This was 
accomplished by utilising concurrent 
activity, mass production and a 
judicious amount of overtime. The 
materials bill was 360 roadwheels and 
1400 linear feet of various forms of 
steel. This phase was completed with 
a production team of mat techs from 4 
CER and Base Maintenance (Lahr). 
The good liaison and cooperation 
between these two units was pivotal to 
the success of this project. 


In conclusion it should 
be noted that this method 
of mine sweeping would 
neutralize a significant 
portion of the mines in a 
field and make the job 
considerably easier for the 
sappers who manually 
clear these fields. 
Considering the 
comfortable margin of 
safety this method affords, 
it can be viewed as well 
within the economic 
criteria for mine clearance. 
Once again the EME 
technician proved his 
ability to take on a new 
task and use the trade 



Anti-tank mine exploding after being set off by a mine 
roller set. 
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FROM 202 WORKSHOP DEPOT 

Health and Safety 


by WO C. Perras Unit General Safety 
Coordinator 202 Wksp Dep 

202 Workshop Depot of the 
Longue-Pointe Garrison, integral Unit 
of Canadian Forces Base Montreal, is 
a complex organization that employs 
approximately 450 people, including 
some 130 military personnel. Its 
activities range from the repair and 
overhaul of components to the 
complete overhaul of weapon systems, 
such as German and Canadian 
Leopard tanks, and the repair and 
overhaul of Ml 13 armoured personnel 
carriers. These tasks are performed 
by a wide range of technicians in 
various trades and supported by 
numerous office employees. 

Since health and safety in the 
workplace are a priority for 202 
Workshop Depot operations, they are 
supported by the Management 
Committee and sub-committees and 
are accessible to all personnel of the 
Unit. 

Our general safety programme is 
based on the principle that safety is 
everyone’s concern. Personnel at all 
levels are thus responsible for 
enforcing and controlling preventive 
measures designed to reduce the 
accident rate and keep it low. 

The Commanding Officer, Col Yves 
A. St-Laurent, has taken personal 
charge of our health and safety 
programme, while LCol Roger 
Coulombe, Workshop Operations 
Officer, chairs the Unit Safety Board. 

The Safety Policy 
Explained 

The Commanding Officer’s policy 
with respect to safety appears in all 
divisions of 202 Workshop Depot and 
is posted on all health and safety 
boards in the Unit. 

Our programme also comprises: 


a. a steering committee chaired by 
LCol Coulombe and consisting of 
senior level committee members, 
and subcommittees chaired 
alternately by a management and 
a labour representative; 

b. a safety presentation is given for 
new employees that explains the 
levels of responsibility at all 
echelons in the organization; 

c. each supervisor is required to 
explain and provide ongoing 
safety training directly related to 
the work and the work sector 
involved; 

d. a system of monthly safety visits 
and inspections is provided by 
those responsible in the 
organization and by the co¬ 
president/labour for the division 
involved; 

e. an identification process by 
position number and work sector 
of areas where various types of 
protective clothing are required 
has been established; and 

f. establishment of a periodic 
evaluation system for the safety 
programme (SPDET) in order to 
orient and balance our 
programme with respect to our 
objectives. 

Individual and Group 
Training 

Films and presentations about 
safety are shown in the workplace. 
Shop supervisors and employees may 
attend courses dealing with 
occupational hygiene, safety 
management and chemicals handling. 

First aid and CPR courses are also 
available to staff. The Unit Chemicals 
Products Coordinator (UCPC) 
provides training for all new 
employees, particularly regarding the 


legislation on the Work Hazardous 
Materials Information System 
(WHMIS). 

Guidelines, articles and notices 
with respect to safety are published in 
the Unit bulletin, “Reflexion”, and in 
the Standing Operating Procedures 
(SOPs) distributed to all sections of 
202 Workshop Depot. Signs are 
posted around the Unit and articles 
appear regularly in the General Safety 
Digest. We use another type of 
internal message, the Hazard 
Observation Report, to immediately 
signal a danger to general safety, or 
any other danger. 

Accident Prevention 
Report 

All accidents are investigated to 
determine the cause; 
recommendations are made and 
solutions proposed to prevent such 
accidents from recurring. 

A statistical report on the number of 
accidents and days lost is presented 
at each meeting of the Health and 
Safety Committee in order to discuss 
the potential operational impact. 

Elimination of Health 
Hazards 

Many potential risks to health and 
safety have been eliminated by an 
inspection programme in the 
workplace. However, the support and 
cooperation of all Base services and 
sections - such as Construction 
Engineering, Preventive Medicine, 
and Supply - is necessary if all 
hazards are to be eliminated. 

The activities currently under way 
to improve safety include a review of 
the SOPs with respect to health and 
safety and the individual protective 
equipment policy. All replacement 
equipment returned to the Depot must 
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be inspected by the Unit General 
Safety Coordinator in order to ensure 
it meets the applicable safety 
standards. 

We are now entering Phase II of 
enforcing Bill C-70 (WHMIS), ie. 
making users responsible for 
hazardous waste management 
through more in-depth training. 


This brief look at safety in 202 
Workshop Depot shows that safety 
management is a prime concern from 
the day new employees arrive until 
they retire. 

Positive Results 

It is interesting to note that the 
sustained health and safety efforts in 


the workplace on the part of 
management and the workers 
themselves are showing results. Over 
the last two years, there has been an 
appreciable reduction in the number of 
days lost (12%) and an even more 
noticeable drop in the number of 
accidents (30%). “That the sceptics 
are amazed”. 


FROM THE LAND ENGINEERING 
TEST ESTABLISHMENT 

A Living Tradition 


By Lt N. Brely 

On Sunday 26 May 1991, the LETE 
Army Cadet Corps was standing 
proudly at attention for this year’s final 
inspection. Colonel Murray Johnston, 
the Colonel Commandant of the EME 
Branch, was the reviewing officer for 
this event. 

The cadet corps was initially 
formed in 1987 and is made up of 
approximately 100 of Orleans, 
Ontario’s finest youth. The main 
purpose of army cadet training is: “To 
offer to Canadian youth a program of 
personal and social development 
based on military training contributing 
to the qualities of good citizenship, 
leadership, physical fitness, and 
service to the community and nation; 
and, to stimulate the interest of youth 
in the Canadian Forces and the roles 
of the military in the Canadian 
society.” 

This Corps has a unique aspect in 
that it has been wearing the RCEME 
hatbadge since its formation in 1987. 
The 3018 Army Cadet Corps is 
sponsored by the Orleans Legion and 
affiliated with the Land Engineering 
Test Establishment (LETE) in Orleans, 
Ontario. 

The cadets parade every 
Wednesday night, from early 
September to the end of May. 


Various subjects are taught to the 
youngsters, including map and 
compass using, fieldcraft, small arms 
safety, first aid, drill and several 
others. Leadership and citizenship 
are two of the most important subjects 
taught. This year, the cadets had 
several weekend 
exercises as well, during 
which bush survival, 
adventure training and 
other woodcraft related 
exercises were 
practised. In February 
1991, a cultural 
exchange trip was 
organised to Quebec 
City during the Carnival 
weekend. For many 
youngsters, this was 
their first interaction 
between the English and 
French cultures. Next 
year the cadet corps 
from Quebec City will 
come to Ottawa to take 
a look at the other side 
of the coin. 

This year was a good 
year for 3018 LETE 
Army Cadet Corps, 
several cadets are going 
to camps this summer. 

Two senior cadets 
qualified to go to the 
German Cultural 
Exchange Program in 


Germany. As well, ten senior cadets 
from the corps passed both stages of 
the National Gold Star Examination 
this year, qualifying them for positions 
as Staff Cadets at summer camps 
where they will be paid according to 
the pay scales of the Reserve Force. 



Colonel Murray Johnston, Colonel Commandant of the 
EME Branch, addressing the cadets on their annual parade 
at LETE on 26 May 91. 
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The 3018 LETE Army Cadet Corps 
is made up of young women and men 
between the ages of 12 and 18 which 
proudly wear the RCEME hatbadge 
and are a living proof that the tradition 
is indeed alive... 

Arte et Made... 



Major Engle, the ACILO, presenting the 
Gold Stars with their certificate on 26 May 
91 at LETE. 


A Day at the Range 


By Sgt A.G. Cudmore 

Check the firing position! 

With a 220 round belt, reloading as 
required, load! 

Range, 100! 

At the target in front, firing 1000 
rounds total, in 5 round bursts, at 
100 rounds per minute, FIRE!!!!!!! 

WAITING FOR BANG! 

What? Who is waiting for BANG 
and what kind of new Range Orders 
are these? 

Only ten minutes later you receive 
a printed copy of the weapons 
performance. However, this seems a 
little strange because each shot has 
two velocity measurements, an 
average velocity, location on the 
target in “X” and “Y” axis, a radial and 
standard deviation, and a rate of fire. 
As you read this preliminary report 
you note that all your bullets hit at 


15.09 cm in the “X” axis and 47.42 cm 
in the “Y” axis + or - 2.94 cm. You 
must be the best marksman in the 
C.F.! 

Wait a minute! What do you mean 
that you didn’t even hold the weapon 
or pull the trigger! These results can’t 
go on your UER, you will have to do 
your range qualification again! 

LETE 100 m Indoor 
Test Range 

The Indoor Test Range at Land 
Engineering Test Establishment 
(LETE) was officially opened in 
December 1988. The facility is 
operated by the Armament 
Engineering Section of Mobility 
Systems Squadron. The range is 
licensed to fire all small arms 
ammunition up to 50 calibre (cal); 20 
and 25 mm Armour piercing 
discarding sabot (APDS) and Target 
practice/Trace (TP/T); and 40 mm TP 
and TP/T rounds. Basically, all non¬ 
explosive ammunition. 



Drum Major Robert Gill leading the 3018 
Army Cadet Cadet Corps Band on 26 May 
91 at LETE. 


To date more than 400,000 rounds 
of all calibers up to 50 cal have been 
fired covering various tasks such as 
the testing of new weapons; 
investigating UCR’s; modifications; 
ground and vehicle mounts; blank 
firing attachments; bore obstruction; 
armour and ballistic glass penetration; 
and support for RCMP testing. 

Due to the nature of the firing 
conducted by Armament Engineering 
Section, most of the firing is 
performed remotely with the weapons 
secured in a mount. The weapons 
are required to be mounted due to the 
narrow arcs of fire in the range. 
Remote firing is necessary because 
much of the firing is conducted with 
prototype weapons being fired to 
destruction, or firing in order to 
replicate catastrophic failures. When 
required, all data can be collected 
remotely and stored on the range 
computer. 

The heart of the Range is the Fire 
Control Computer Room from where 
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all aspects of the Range are 
controlled. This room contains video 
monitors and recorders; a computer; a 
remote firing station; and 
instrumentation counters used to 
collect data such as velocity, time, 
rounds per minute, number of rounds 
fired, and where these rounds hit on 
the electronically sensed 3x3 meter 
target down range. 

The Gun Room consists of the 
Precision, Cannon, and Endurance 
firing bays where the weapons are 
fired, and shock impulse microphones 
are used to detect the number of 
rounds fired. The room also holds 
environmental test chambers capable 
of temperature variations of + 190 C 
to - 73 C and humidity of 5 - 90 % for 
the conditioning of weapons and 
ammunition prior to firing. This room 
is also equipped with video cameras 
to monitor and record the results of all 
firings especially malfunctions and 
catastrophic failures. The entire range 


is temperature controlled to 
allow for test repeatability 
regardless of outside 
weather conditions or the 
time of year. 


The facility is 100 meters 
long and has a large bay 
door to allow entry of any 
vehicle in the CF fleet for 
firing of the secondary 
armament. The range area 
proper contains velocity 
screens, an Accubar Shot 
Position Indicator and 
additional cameras for 
viewing the terminal effects 
during penetration testing. 
Soon to be added to the 
capabilities is a Variable 
Angle Target Holding Table. 


All in all, the LETE Indoor 
Test Range is one, if not the 
most advanced small arms 
testing facilities in North America! 


The OIC Armament Engineering, Capt C. T. McKnight, 
boresights a C6 machine gun prior to trialing a 
prototype weapons mount. 



FROM THE CANADIAN FORCES 
SCHOOL OF ELECTRICAL AND 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Security Containers and Keyed Locks 


A Ten Year Perspective 

by Steve Nyitray 

1991 celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of the introduction of the 
Security Containers - Keyed Locks 
skills to the Weapons Technician Land 
trade as an Occupational Specialty 
Qualification, OSQ 421.05. The OSQ 
now provides qualified personnel to 
service and maintain security products 
across Canada and in Europe. 

The Course Training Specification 
(CTS) and Course Training Plan 
(CTP) were developed through the 


Canadian Forces Training System 
and the Canadian Forces School of 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineering 
Standards Company. 

The developmental stage and initial 
training followed a pattern of 
requirements for skills related to 
government security equipment and 
specifically equipment serviced by the 
EME Branch of the Forces. Since no 
commercial or “out of service” training 
was available to meet government/CF 
needs initial training was arranged 
through the RCMP, Security 
Engineering Branch. 


Since 1981, CFSEME has 
conducted courses on a continual 
basis, training W Tech L personnel to 
fill the demanding needs in Canada 
and abroad. 

Candidates of MCpI and above are 
selected to attend training based on 
operational requirements to fill the 
annotated positions as established 
across Canada. 

The 33 day training program is 
conducted in two phases, keys and 
keyed locks, dial locks and safes. 
Students become thoroughly familiar 
with keys and keyed locks before 
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Sgt Shawn McNicholl of CFB Edmonton is being supervised by Mr Steve 
Nyitray while producing a key for a Chrysler ignition, without benefits of the 
original key.(DND Photo) 


Mr Steve Nyitray points out the fire resistant design 
features of the new ADP safe to course serial 9001, 
Security Containers and Keyed Locks. (DND Photo) 


completing the intensified practical 
exercises in key production with and 
without the benefits of the original key. 
This is achieved by manual and 
mechanical means using current key 
cutting equipment including coding 
and de-coding of locks and keys. 

Using a key is the most obvious 
method of operating a lock, however, 
this vital item is often lost or damaged 
requiring skilful means of entry. 
Training provides skill and experience 
in entry procedures, both forceful and 
surreptitious coupled with non¬ 
destructive and destructive methods. 
Miscellaneous methods of opening 
keyed locks is a positive alternative to 
opening procedures. Technicians are 
now qualified to produce keys for 
locks and re-pin locks to fill keys. 

Emphasis is placed on automotive 
locks and keys with vehicle entry 
procedure when keys are lost. 
Disassembly of steering columns to 
gain access to ignition lock cylinders 
and door lock removal procedure are 
included in the practical exercises. 


Students are trained in 
government/CF 
requirements for security 
products which includes 
the current SEAC 5283 
padlocks and 8077A 
combination lock. 
Combination changing on dial locks 
and safes is detailed in CFTO A-SJ- 
100-001 /AS-000, Security Orders for 
the Department of National Defence, 
but this procedure results in a number 
of malfunctions in lock opening. 

Mechanical malfunction of safes 
and dial locks occur as a result of a 
variety of problems related to 
mechanical equipment. The 421.05 
training provides the W Tech L 
tradesman with the knowledge and 
skills to correct these problems 
through surreptitious and forceful 
entry procedures. The W Tech L, 
OSQ 421.05 qualified, is thoroughly 
familiar with all the dial lock models in 
CF usage including all patterns of 
safes, security shells and Secur-files. 

Lost combinations being the most 
common problem related to dial locks 
and safes requires the technician to 
apply his knowledge skilfully to open 
the container by the most economic 
means with minimum repair and to the 
customers satisfaction. Mechanical 
faults are systematically diagnosed to 
determine the cause of the lockout 


and then an appropriate entry 
procedure is applied. This requires 
determination and concentrated effort 
as the problem is “inside” while the 
operator is “outside” the safe. 
Therefore, most operations are carried 
out blind and in reverse until the 
ultimate objective is achieved and the 
safe handle functions, opening the 
door. 


Security Containers - Keyed Locks 
is a small segment of the W Tech L 
responsibility which requires 
immediate reaction to emergency calls 
to open buildings, cars, safes and 
filing cabinets. This is a specialty 
qualification requiring special 
aptitudes combined with integrity, 
honesty and a high level of security 
clearance. 


Steve Nyitray: Retired as a 
Warrant Officer after 25 years of 
continuous service with the RCAF and 
the Canadian Forces. Steve Nyitray is 
a civilian instructor with the Canadian 
Forces School of Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering. Employed in 
the Weapons Section, Steve instructs 
a variety of weapons related and non- 
related subjects and is the supervising 
instructor for Security Containers and 
Keyed Locks. He is a member of the 
Associated Locksmiths of America 
(ALOA) having attended many 
conventions and classes presented by 
that international organization. 
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LEME KIT SHOP 


As most are aware, our LEME Branch 
operates a kit shop that supplies a wide 
variety of accoutrements to our members. 
Following the triumphant return of the 
horse as our Branch badge, procuring 
activity has been, to say the least, hectic. 
What follows is a quick sit-rep of our basic 
inventory: 

a. T-shirts (items 11, 13, 15, 26, 30 and 
31) and sweatshirts (items 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 29). Procurement of “La 
Maintenance” garments is in 
progress. Golf shirts (14) have been 
added to the inventory. 

b. Slip-ons (item 16), buttons (item 17) 
and blazer crest (item 19). 

c. Cups ‘n Mugs (items 20, 25 and 32). 
Glass beer mugs (20) and beer steins 
(32) have been added to the 
inventory. Special 50th Anniversary 
mugs are also available. 

d. Belt buckles (item 24). Two versions 
of the CF belt buckle have been 
approved. The engraved buckle 
entered production in Jan 92, 
whereas the epoxied badge buckle is 
currently in production. With respect 
to the garrison belt, a prototype will 
shortly be submitted to our Branch 
advisor for approval. Distribution of 
this buckle will be done similar to the 
rebadging kits (i.e., an AIG message 
across the CF asking for quantities. 
Buckles will be shipped following 
receipt of payment.) 

e. Cloth hat badges (item 23). Both 
officer and NCM badges are now in. 
The first NCM badge is currently 
being issued free to each NCM up to 
the rank of MWO. A combat cap 
badge is being looked into. 

f. Collar dogs (item 21). Collar dogs 
now have longer pins. 

g. Metal shoulder titles (not displayed). 
The supply system now carries them 
(theoretically). NSN for EME titles is 
8455-21-899-2804 whereas GEM 
titles is 8455-21-899-2805. 

h. Garrison cloth shoulder titles (not 
displayed). 



The Branch kit shop acts as a wholesaler that supplies a number of retail k 
shops. This helps to provide a more efficient and timely service. At present 
there are 16 retail kit shops as follows: 


Unit 

Location 

Phone<CSN) 

1 CSR 

CFB Kingston 

270-5767 

2 PPCLI Maint PI 

CFB Winnipeg 

257-6137 

Air Defence Arty School 

CFB Chatham 

733-5567 

BEME Baden 

CFB Baden 

Loc 8160 

8 Maint Gagetown 

CFB Gagetown 

622-7923 

BEME Ottawa 

CFB Ottawa 

841-4467 

CF Tech School 

CFB Saint-Jean 

621-3011 

BEME Winnipeg 

CFB Winnipeg 

257-6067 

28 Svc Bn 

Ottawa 

841-1554 

CFSEME 

CFB Borden, 

Reg’t Coy 

270-2839 

DGLEM 

LETE 

via Operator 

1 Svc Bn Maint Coy 

CFB Calgary 

620-7254 

2 Svc Bn Maint Coy 

CFB Petawawa 

677-5217 

4 Svc Bn Maint Coy 

CFB Lahr 

Loc 9085 

5 Svc Bn Maint Coy 

CFB Valcartier 

621-5758 

202 Workshop 

Montreal 

621-2431 


Any questions, comments or suggestions may be forwarded to any of the 
above outlets or to: 

LEME Kit Shop Operations Officer CFSEME/HQ & Stds Coy 
CFB Borden, Borden, ON., L0M ICO 
Phone (705) 423-3438, Fax (705) 423-3800 









